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Price, single Cepies, 10 cts, 


When ordering Books, or Goods of any 
kind noticed in these columns, please state that 
you saw them advertised in the NEW-ENGLAND 
or the NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


THE WELCOME CHORUS! 


A NEW SONG-BOOK FOR HIGH SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES, 
AND SEMINARIES. 


BY Ww. 8. TILDEN. 
Price, $1.00, or $9.00 per Dozen. 


A d good book of 255 » well filled with the 
best Part-songs, a large collection of, Sacred Music for 
practice, and opening and closing exercises; also the 
elements, on a new plan. en copies mailed, 
post-paid, for $1.00. 


Take with you to the Seashore or the Mountains one 
Ditson & Co.’s splendid volumes of Bound Music. 
ore than thirty are published. Some of them are: 


Arthur Sullivan’s Vocal Albam .......81.00 


Gems of English Song. 68 Songs......... 2.00 
Gems of German Song. 79 Songs........ 2.00 
Sunshine of Song. 68 Songs....... ......- 2.00 
Gems of Strauss. 80 Waltzes, etc......... 2.00 
Cluster of Gems. 43 Pieces........ .. «+ «ee 3.00 


Home Circle. Vol. A. 170 Pieces.......... 2.00 


Also take for the summer THE MUSICAL REC- 
ORD, which will bring new music every week. $2.00 
per year. 

Any book mailed for rétail price. 

OLIVER DITSON & C@O., 

175 451 Washington Street, BosTon. 


WANTED. 
An American graduate (two years in Germany) de- 
sires a position as Teacher. Classics preferred. Speaks 
German and French. C.C.D., Peabody, Mass., Box 124, 


TO TEACH 


STU DENTS. 


SUMMER TUITION 8yY E. RB. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 


Dr. HUMPHREYS proposes to read with a very small number of private pupils during nine weeks of the 
Summer vacation. Three ladies could be received into his house. He desires only such pupils as are prepared 
to follow his instructions earnestly and implicitly, and,—as the number received will be so small,—fair compen- 


sation will be required. Apply before June 25. 


On October 1 Dr. HUMPHREYS will be prepared to receive into his family two young gentlemen, of whose 
good habits and character he shall be thoroughly satiafied, to prepare for Harvard, or any other university. 


129 West Chester Park, May 24, 1880. 


E. BR. HUMPHREYS, 
Tutor for the American and English Universities. 


DR. L. SAUVEUR, 
School of Languages. 


In answer to the inquiries of many who are desirous 
of speaking German at the table, while at Amherst, this 
information is given. At most of the boarding-houses 
there are some pupils who are thoroughly conversant 
in the German language. Those wishing to be with 
the German teachers will find Mrs. M. Fitch at Mrs, 
Robinson’s, and Mrs, Ch. Zuellig at Amherst House, 
during the session of the school. 

June 18, 1880. [276 b] L. SAUVEUR. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF STENOGRAPHY, 


For teachers, students, clerks, ete., enabling them, 
with a short course, to write five times as rapidly as 
before. Practical, Law, Newspaper, and General Re- 
rting taught. Apply to or address G. G. ALLEN, 
rof. of Stenography, French’s Business College, 630 
Washington St., Boston, Mass. 276 a 


WANTED. 

A graduate of a leading New-England institution, a 
teacher of several years experience in high schools, de- 
sires a situation. Best of references. . F. Repine- 
TON, Warner, N. H. 276.¢ 


A PRESENT. Beautiful Chromo Cards given to readers 
of this paper for 3c.stamp. C.B.Havens, Summit, NY. 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 
Elocution in all its departments taught | competent 
instructors. Full course two years (three hours daily, 
five days in the week); shorter course of ONE YEAR for 
those who are limited as to time. For circulars apply to 
R. R. RAYMOND, Principal. 
257 tf (1) 


1 Somerset St., Boston, 
WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The 3ist Winter Session will open on Thursday, Oct. 
7, 1880, in the commodious new college building. Clin- 
ical instruction is given in the Woman's Hospital, Penn- 
sylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Ortho ic Hospi- 
tals. Sp Course of Lectures, Practical Demon- 
strations, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for ex- 

nse of materia]) to all matriculants of the year. For 

urther information address RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M., 
M.D., North College Ave. and 21st 8t., Phila. 2662 eow 


DR. SAUVEUR’S 
Summer School of Languages. 


The fifth session of the school will be held at Amherst 
College, Mass., and will last six weeks. It will be begun 
on July 6. The programme of the course will be ready 
on April 1, and sent to a. 

L. UVEUR, PuH.D., LL.D., 

272 (1) tf SouTH DEERFIELD, MASs, 


5 All wanting the Best Teachers, American 
and Foreign, for Families, Schools, Celle- 
ges,—for any department of instruction, iow 
or see Candidates’ New Bulle- 
tim. It is mailed for 3-cent stamp. 

GOOD TEACHERS seeking positions 
should have Application-form. (Mailed for 
postage. ° 


) 
J, W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary, 


American School Institute, 
262 eow 30 EAST 147TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
eases for every departinent of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
240 zz (1) 23 Union Square, New York. 


Educational Bureau. 


TEACHERS supplied to SCHOOLS and FAMILIES. 
Registry fee to Teachers, $1.00. Schools recommended 
to Pupils. Send stamp for circular. 

Miss FLORENCE FITCH, 
27 Union Square, 

240 zz (1) NEW YORK CITY. 


The Union Teachers’ Agency 


Provides Colleges, Schools, and Families with Profes- 
sors, Principals, Tutors, Governesses, and Teachers of 
every.grade. Provides Teachers with positions. Ne- 
gotiates for the sale or renting of Schools. Teachers’ 
application-forms furnished on request. Parties in 
need of Teachers will please state the qualifications 


required. Address A. LOVELL & CO., 
271 tf 42 Bond Street, New York. 


Will hold its Third Annual Session at COTTAGE CITY (formerly Vineyard Grove, Oak Bluffs, and vicinity), 
‘ five weeks, beginning Tuesday, July 6, 1880. 


ASTRONOMY. C. F. Emerson, A.M. (Profes- 
sor of Astronomy at Dartmouth College), Han- 
over, N. H. 


BOTANY. Henry H. BABOOCK (Principal of 
Atheneum Academy), Chicago, Ill., formerly 
Professor of Botany in Chicago College of Phar- 
macy. 

DIDACTIACS (the true theory and best methods of 
teaching). MALCOLM MAOCVICAR, Ph. D., LL.D. 
(Principal of the State Normal School), Pottsdam, 
N.Y. 


All students in any branch of the Institute ore oy to its 
Entertainments under the direction of Prof. PETERSILEA, 
and Public Lectures by Drs. LORD and McVICAR, Profs. EMERSON, 
ROLFE, and APGAR, and the President of the Institute, Homer B. 


public Shakesperean and Miscellaneous Readings 
public Musi 


SPRAGUE, Ph.D. 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. 


R. RAYMOND, A.M. (Principal of Boston School of 


Oratory, Shakespearian Reader), Somerset Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. J. 


Roure, A.M. (editor of Rolfe’s Cambridge 


Plays, Latin Prose, Latin Poetry, &.), Cambridge, 
Mass. 


FRENCH. PHILIPPE DE SENANCOUR (Professor 
of French, Boston Latin School), Boston, Mass. 


ROBERT) GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY. 


YMOND, | second, 170, mostly teachers in schools, academies, and colle 
the great seaside resorts of America, Co 
expensive, as it is certainly one of the most delightful. 


ta For special information in regard to any department, apply to 


BURBANK, A.M. (Curator of Geology in the Boston 
Society of Natural History), Woburn, Mass. 

GEBMAN. MARIE MEHLBACH (formerly assistant 
of Dr. Sauveur at Amherst, Principal of School of 
Modern Languages), 344 Beacon Street, Boston. 

HISTORY. Joun Lorp, LL.D. (Historical Lec- 
turer and Writer), Stamford, Conn. 

INDUSTRIAL DRAWING. B. W. PuTNAM 
(Instructor in Normal Institutes), Jamaica Plain, 
Boston, Mass. 


The Institute at its first session numbered about 80 students; at its | the professor above named in charge thereof. 
. Of all | address C. H. SPRAGUE (private secretary), 5 Tremont Street, Boston, 


Inclose stamp. 


City is probably the least 


L. @)PLATIN AND GREEK. Ayprew IncRAHAM, 


A.M. (Prin. Friends’ Academy), New Bedford, Mass. 


MEUSEC. CARLYLE PETERSILEA (Principal of 
Academy of Music), Columbus Ave. Boston, Mass. 


PHONOGRAPHY. T. J. ELLINwoop (Mr. 
Beecher’s authorized reporter), Brooklyn (late 
Mercantile) Library, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

ZOOLOGY. Wm. B. Dwicut, A.M. (Professor of 
Natural History, Vassar College), Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y.,and A. C. APGAR (Instructor in State Normal 
School), Trenton, N. J. 


For other information, 


H. B. SPRAGUE, A.M., E e 
JOHN TETLOW, A.M. recutive 
WM. B. DWIGHT, A.M., ) Committee. 


Established 1827. 
They are Absolutely Perfect. 


No School is Complete without them. 
No Studio is furnished without them. 


TEN GRADES OF LEADS, AS FOLLOWS, 


Similar grade to the European stamp of 


VH—Veryhard . 
VVH veryhard .. 


I@ These pencils are superior to any made in Europe, 
The leads are much finer, smoother, and more perfectly |, “ear Sir:—I find your toget k.” ¥ 
The bane ~ Be are perfect for architects, Spedientiy?” from grit, and al ther excellent for my work. ours 


graded, 


Silver Medal, Paris, 1867. 


(Hq HH HA AB) 


ViZ.: 


VVS-— Very, very soft... . (BBB) 
VS — Very soft . . . (B B) 
(Band Nol) 
M B— Medium black ... (F) draughtsmen, and engineers, 
M— Medium ... . . (Hand No. 8) grades are unequaled for art work. 
MH — Medium hard ... (HH) 
H—Hard .... .. (HH Hand No.4) TESTIMONIALS. 


adapted to clear, sh 
D. H 


RANK B 


Grand Medal for Pregress, 


DIXON’S 
American 


“ Dear Sir :—I find the Dixon Graphite Artists’ Pencils admirable; well 
, and delicate work.’’ Truly yours, 
INGTON, Prest. Nat. Aeoten 


American Graphite Artists’ Pencils 
EW, Nat. Academy of Design, N.Y. 


Vienna, 1873. Centennial Award, 1876. 


VIRGI 
and the softer and medium 


berland. 


y of Design, N. Y. 


Pencils, and 


ever had in my hand.” 
‘Prof. of Drawing, Polytechnic Institute, B’klyn, N. 


The Gold Medal, Paris, 1878. 


They are Unequaled for Technical Drawing. 
Make finer and more Perfect Lines. 
Greater Variety of Shading for Art Work. 
Leads are Black, Smooth, Strong, Pleasant. 


Am. BANK NOTE Co., Art Depart., N. Y., July 5, 1876. 

“ From a careful trial now of several months, I am 

they far exceed any I have ever used.” bh soepentee 
ILLIAM 


PACKER COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, Brooklyn, Oct. 1, 1877. 
“ Myself and sister, in.teaching our drawing-classes, use your Dixon 
refer them to any other.” 
IA CRANBERRY, Teacher of Drawing, Packer Inst. 


“ Dear Sir :—Your very excellent pencils, stam Dixon’s American 
Graphite Pencils, substitute the exhausted mines of Barrowdale in Cum- 
Your Artists’ Pencils are in strength and smoothness the best I 


rfectly satisfied 
yours, 
AIN SMILIE. 


Yours truly, 
CONSTANTINE 


Ask your dealer for Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils, 
but if they are not sold by any dealer in your vicinity, write 
to'us for samples, sending 9 cts. in stamps. 


THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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R.& J. BECK, 


Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
MICROSCOPES, 


aud all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 


OPTICAL and 
METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 
Illustrated, condensed list 
of 24 pages free. 
Full Catalogue of 156 pages 


Mention this paper. 
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Agents Wanted. 


ACENTS WANTED, 


For **CASSELL’S NEW POPULAR EDUCAIOR.” Intel 
lige: t agents will find this just the book to sell, 

* We know of no more valuable book.’”’—N. £. Jour- 
nal of Education. 

For tull description and special terms, address, 

25b FLANAGAN & CLYMER, buffalo, N.Y. 


and STUDENTS £50 to 
TEACHERS #100, or 8200 per month, dur- 
ing VACATION For full particulars, address 
273 d J. ©. C0., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BAKER, PRATT & CO., 

~ SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 

Booksellers and Stationers, 

142 & 144 GRAND 8T., NEW YORK, 

Manufact’rs of the celebrated 
“Triumph” & “ Triumph Study” 

SCHOOL DESKS, 

Dealers in all kinds 

SCHOOL MERCHANDISE. 


Send 25 cents for our new Catalogue, 184 pages and 
over 300 illustrations. 285 


digestion ; cures neuralgia and prevents consumption. 
have been carried off by disease or overwork. 


ie For sale by Druggists ; or by mail, $1.00. 


Brain and Nerve Food.—Vitalized Phosphates, 


THIS DIFFERS FROM ALL OTHER TONICS BECAUSE IT IS COMPOSED OF THE VITAL OR 
NERVE-GIVING PRINCIPLES OF THE OX-BRAIN AND WHEAT-GERM. 


Physicians alone have prescribed 193,420 packages. It restores lost energy in all weaknesses of mind or 
body; relieves debility or nervousness; gives vitality to the insufficient growth of children; strengthens the 


It restores to the brain and nerves the elements that 


F. CROSBY, 
666 Sixth Avenue, New ork. 


H. D. Hall, 
J. R. Benjamin, M.D. 


Hall & Benjamin, 


191 Greenwich St., 


NEW YORK, 


Scientific Suppiies of ali kinds, 


1 Large new Illustrated and Priced Catalogue, sent 
post free on receipt of 25 cents. 220 (M) 


‘SALVUVddv TWIISAHd 


fe) | 
Folding 3 Lock' 
DESK. 


Wood dowelled to Iron. 
Automatic lid hinge. 
Gravitation Lock. 
Agents wanted. Teachers 
make successful agents. 


THOS. KANE & 00., 
276 CHICAGO. 


FOR DAY SCHOOLS. 


A forty-page book of new, bright, ringing, ho eful, 
helpful, happy songs. Words and music. send TEN 
CENTS for specimen copy. 


THOS. KANE & CO., School Furnishers, 


276 248 Wabash Chicago. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR 
THOUCHTS 
LIVING Hous NC THINKERS. 


A Collection of over 1500 selections of Prose and 
Poetry. Brilliant Sayings, Cholce Sentiments, avd 
Rare Wisdom, abouscing in Eloquence and Grand 
Thoughts, des.gned to influence the Memory, the Un- 
aud the Affeetions, Sold in extra cloth, 
exclusivery by subscription, tor $2.00, For terms and 
territory, address J. JOHNSON, 
274 21 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


“AGENTS WANTED for the Following Books : 


WESTERN WILDS, 


An authentic Narrative embracing seven years’ travel 
and adventure in the Far West. 127 illustrations. The 
fastest selling book ever published. A $5 Book for $3. 


CROSS 49 CROWN, 


The most attractive book ever offered agents. Lllust'd 
on steel. For iliustrated circular and terms address 


JONES BROS. & CO., Philadelphia or Cincinnati. 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
ANTE to sell the first and only absolutely 


complete History and Chronology of North and 
South America ever offered. It contains the 
works, word for word, of the most celebrated of 
America’s Historians, in one royal 4to volume of nearly 
1100 pages, fully illustrated (equivalent to 6000 octavo 
pages). All critics pronounce it the “ Fountain head 
of American History, unequaled for reference or study.” 
No teacher, editor, public man, or family can afford 
to be without it. Sent by express, prepaid, on receipt 
of ge. Special rates to teachers. Circulars of ALLEN 
& ILLMAKTH, Publishers, 4 Bond St., New Yor«K. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


I want 25 Teachers to sell my Bibles or Medical Book 
during vacation, and, if successful, to manage the sale 
in some State for a number of years. Il have just com- 
pleted arrangements with one Teacher at $1500 and 
expenses per year for five years; with another at $2000. 
Give age, experience, and po salary. Send this, 

273 a W. J. HOLLAND, Springfield, Mass. 


AGENTS WANTED FoR THE 


NVISIBLE Han MPIRE 


The fastest-selling work issued tur over a quarter of a 
century, embracing Part I.,anew Illustrated and 
Enlarged edition of the famous Historical Romance, 


B ne of 
A FOOL’S ERRAND, 
and Part II., a compend of startling Facts on which 
the tale is based. Takes onsight. Every copy sold 
sells others, 4,500 of the plain edition sold by one man. 
A lucrative business for any one. For terms address 
Forps, Howarp & Hursert, 27 Park Pl., New York. 


A REMARKABLE BOOK.” 

The World’s Bnepneees of Wonders and Curios- 
ities af Nature and Art, Science and Literature. Con- 
tuining a full.and authentic description of the most 
remarkable and astonishing Places, Beings, Animals, 
Customs, Experiments, Phenomena, etc., of both An- 
cient and Modern Times in all parts of the Globe 
accounts of the most wonderful 
Freaks of Nature and Arts of Men, in one e octavo 


volume of nearly 1,000 pages, illustrated with 140 en- 
gravings. AGENTS WANTED. Exclusive territory 
given. Mailed on recelst of retail price, $5.00. 
ALLEN & WILLMARTH, Publishers, 
4 Bond Street, New York. 


w oR Ks 
Camden, N. J. 


New York. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


E. S. RITCH 


Physical and 


IE & SONS, 


150 Tremont St., Boston, 


emical Apparatus. 


Iliustrated Catalogue sent free, on application. 


A. G. WHITCOMB, 


73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
SCHOOL FURNITURE 
And SEITEES, 


N 
TABLES & CHAIRS, 
INK-WELLS, 
At Very Low Prices. 


™ Send for illustrated cir- 
cular and price list. 


THE BEST TRUSS 
EVER USED. 


‘The genuine ELASTIC 
TRUSS is worn with per- 
fect comfort, night and day, 
retaining rupture under the 
. hardest exercise or severest 
strain. Sold at GREATLY 
REDUCED PRICES, and sent by mail to all parts of the 
country. Send for full descriptive circular to N. Y. 
ELASTIC TRUSS CO., 683 Broadway, N.Y. 25022 


Agent for the CLIMAX BLACKBOARD ERASER, 


For School-houses, Dwellings, 


From Board of Education, Jersey City: “ The Ven- 
tilators give perfect satisfaction.”’ ‘ They work to a 
charm.” “ They thoroughly ventilate a room whose 
peculiar location rendered it almost impossible to ob- 
tain any ventilation whatever.” 

From Union Mutual Life Insurance Co., Boston, 
Mass.: ‘‘ It is working to our entire satisfaction ; have 
all suffered more or Jess from stagnant and impure air, 


but since the ventilator has been in use no complaints 
have been made, and we all enjoy better health.’ 


* JOHN 


256 m eow 


{a Descriptive Circulars and Price Lists supplied on application. 


THE 


UNIVERSAL VENTILATOR 


Churches, Manufactories, &c. 


These Ventilators are now in use extensively in New York, Brooklyn, Jersey City, and elsewhere through the 
country, and are giving general satisfaction. The Universal works on the only principle by which perfect ven- 
tilation can be obtained without motive power, and is the most simple and efficient appliance of the kind in use, 
and for SCHOOL-HOUSES, DWELLINGS, OFFICES, FACTORIES, and buildings of every description, is without a 
rival. The following are from numerous testimonials received: , 


From Southworth Paper Co., Mittineaque, Mass. : 
“They meet our full expectation, and it aitanae us pleas- 
ure to recommend them to all who feel the importance 
(as we did) of relieving their rag-room of the unpleas- 
ant dust, ete.” 

From The Continental (Fire) Insurance Co., New 
York : “The Universal Ventilator, placed on this Com- 
pany’s building by you, has realized, our expectations, 
and is working satisfactorily, and we are glad to recom- 
mend its use for all such as may require ventilation.” 


S. HULIN, 41! Broadway, NEW YORK. 


OSEPH 
STEEL 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351,170, 
AND HIS OTHER STYLES 


wv ALL DEALERS 


PENS. 


4 


THROvGHOUT THE WORLD. 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 


47 Franklin St., Boston, 


ADOPTED FOR Worcester’s New Pronoun- 
cing Spelling-Book. 


SCHOOLS Worcester s New Prima 
OF BOSTON: Spelling Book. 
The Franklin Arithmetics,, Adams’s Advanced Spell- 
Written, Elementary, ing-Book. 
and Primary. Ete., Kte., Ete. 


A.A. WALKER & CO. 


IMPORTING 


Artists’ Colormen. 


ALL MATERIALS FOR 


Oil, Water Color, Pastel, Pottery, and China Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Flower Making, &c. 


594 Washington St., Boston. 
Orders by mail or express promptly attended to. 


FROST & ADAMS, 


Importers and Dealers in 


Artists’ M aterials, 


Architects’ and Engineers’ Stationery, 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, ETC. 


33 & 35 Cornhill, BOSTON 
Catalogues furnished gratis. 253 az 


Badges and Medals. 
W. A. HAYWARD, 


202 Broadway, New York, 
Manufacturer of 
COLLEGE, SCHOOL, CLUB, PRIZE, Ann SOCIETY 
BADGES, MEDALS, AND JEWELS, 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Ga7~ Illustrated Catalogue of Special Designs sent 
276 tf 


Rest Known. Estas LISHED, 1824, 
SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


200 DOUBLE PRIMARY DESKS Arp CHAIRS, 
600 SINGLE DESKS anp CHAIRS, 
100 DOUBLE DESKS arp SETTEES, 
75 NEW AMERICAN SETTEES, 344 ft. long, 
Will be sold for less than such Furniture can made, 
at present cost of labor and iron. 
J. HAMMETT, 
Manuf’r and Dealer in School.Goods, 
268 tf 37 and 39 Brattle St., Boston. 


WATERS’ PIANOS 
no ORGA 

BEST MADE Tone, ano ORGANS | | 
and DURABILITY UNSURPASSED. 
RANTED SIX YEARS. New PIANOS, Stool, 
and Cover, 816010 8400. NewORG ANS, with 
Stool, $45, $50, $60, $75, S82, &100, 
Upward. Send fer ILLUSTRATED 
LOGUE. AGENTS WANTED SECOND HAND 
Instruments at BARGAINS; Monthl? Instal- 
ments received. HORACE WATERS & CO., 
826 Broadway, New-York. P.O. Box 3,430. 


MENEELY & COMPANY 


Beil Founders, West Troy, N. Y. 
Fifty years established. CHURCH BELLS and CHIMES; 
ACADEMY, FACTORY BELLS, ete. Improved Patent 
Mountings. Catalogues free. No agencies. 256 zz 


—_ 
Everywhere known and prized for 
Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 
Tasteful and excellent improvementée 
Elegant variety of designs, 

Yielding unrivaled tones. 


~ ae 2 
GAEN 


| 


Illustrated Catalogues sent Free. 
J. ESTEY & CO., 


Brattleboro, Vt. 


DUSTLESS ORAYONS, Clean, White, 
economical. Send for sample. . 
DUSTLESS ERASERS and ANDREWS 
DUSsTLEss ERASERS ; samples of 


both by mail for 15 cents. 
BAKER, PRATT & CO., School Furnishers, 142 and 
144 Grand Street, NEW YORK. 264 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. F LLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 

VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 
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LONGING. 
BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


Of all the myriad moods of mind 
That through the soul come thronging, 
Which one was e’er so good, so kind, 
So beautiful, as Longing ? 
The thing we long for, that we are 
For one transcendent moment, 
Before the Present, poor and bare, 
Can make its sneering comment. 


Still, through our paltry stir and strife, 
Glows down the wished Ideal, 
And Longing moulds in clay what Life 
Carves in the marble real. 
To let the new lifein, we know, 
Desire must ope the portal ;— 
Perhaps the longing to be so 
Helps make the sou! immortal. 


Longing is God’s fresh heavenward will 
With our poor earthly striving; 

We quench it, that we may be still 
Content with merely living; 

But, would we learn that hea t’s full scope 
Which we ar hourly wronging, 

Our lives must climb from hope to hope 
And realize our longing. 


Oh! let us hope that to our praise 
Good God not only reckons 

The moments when we tread his ways, 
But when the spirit beckons, — 

That some slight good is also wrought 
Beyond self-satisfaction, 

When we are simply good in thought, 
Howe’er we fail in action. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


THe Trur TeacuEer.—The true teacher is also a 
true educator. He educates by instruction, and in- 
structs by educating. He trains the pupil and upholds 
discipline, not by external measures, but by his mode 
of instruction, founded on principles derived from the 
child’s nature. The object of all his designs is a con- 
stant and unwearied study of the child’s individuality, 
and seeking and exploring and acquisition of knowledge 
adapted to his scheme of action in the school-room. To 
him it is a necessity to gain insight into the new and 


the better what time offers on the field of education 
and instruction, and who is willing to join and to assist 
him in this difficult work, must understand and appre- 
ciate his aims and endeavors.— The Practical Teacher. 


Cram.—This has been of late the indispensable term 
in all educational discussions. The vehement and re- 
peated utterance of it affords great relief to irate critics 
and inspired reformers. It is hurled as an anathema at 
all pedagogical evil-doers, and under its cabalistic influ- 
ences the doors and windows of the school-houses are 
expected to fly open, and through them the time-honored 
text-books and rules and forms of the past-are to take 
their precipitate departure. Having thrown off these 
burdens, teachers and pupils are supposed to be in a 
condition to follow nature’s lead, whatever that may be. 
The popular opinion seems to be that the chief element 
in reform is destruction,—a reduction in the number of 
subjects to be taught, and studies to be pursued. It, 
however, soon becomes a difficult task to decide which 
of the subjects that have found a place in most courses 
of study shall be dropped. At one time vocal music is 
the intruder; at another, the elements of natural sci- 
ence; at another, technical grammar; and then, again, 
it is drawing that should be discarded. Little, if any, 
progress in this direction, however, has finally been 
made. Still, so great an outcry must have some cause. 
In Worcester’s Unabridged I find the following meaning 
of this now potent word “cram”: “To stuff with more 
than one can conveniently hold;” “To thrust in by 
force.” The latter definition may justly be applied to 


by far too much of our school work. Much so-called 
teaching has been, and still is, little more than a thrust- 
ing in by force. The remedy for this is not to be found 
in reducing the number of studies or throwing all text- 


books aside, but in better teaching ; and this must come, 
mainly, through more and better normal training. It 
is, at the same time, essential that too many pupils shall 
not be assigned to a teacher, if we would be rid of all 
cramming.—dJ. Ormond Wilson, Pres. Nat. Ed. Asso. 


Over-EpucatTion.—Our systems of education not 
only do not over-educate the children of the people, but 
they scarcely equal the most urgent demands of society. 
Every day it happens that society suffers by the incom- 
petence of persons in places of directive power; every 
day it suffers by reason of the inability of the human 
laborer to readjust himself to the rapidly-moving tide 
of productive industry that makes his vocation no longer 
negded. More general culture, —the elevation of all 


minds to the plane of generalization, of thinking activ- 
ity, instead of mere imagination and conventional opin- 
ing, — is what is required.—- IV. 7. Harris, St. Louis. 


CoRPORAL PUNIsHMENT.—A very large majority of 
the pupils of the public schools can be governed by 
moral suasion. The parents know it; the teachers fully 
recognize it, and would scarcely consent to teach if it 
were not so. Asa rule, also, the best teachers have the 
fewest cases of corporal punishment, often managing 
their school for weeks without an instance of it. Yet 
these same best teachers attribute their success in part 
to the fact that they have always had the power to 
maintain their authority by physical means, if intellect- 
ual and moral arguments failed. Undoubtedly, the 
easiest thing for a teacher to do with an unruly pupil 
is to suspend him. ‘Then, for a month, if no longer, he 
is rid of all trouble from him. This effectually sets him 
back into the next grade, because he gets behind all his 
classes, and probably so thoroughly discourages him that 
he stays out of school altogether. Of course the school 
is purified. After a time none but those who scarcely 


need a teacher to instruct them in good behavior re- 
main, and all is lovely. “The well need not a physi- 
cian.” The physician in this case being paid a salary, 
is not concerned about the loss of his patient.—Jnter- 
Ocean, Chicago. 


Make ScuHoot Atrractive. — Respect for author- 
ity is simple when obedience is cheerful and uncon- 
strained. The affections are exercised in many ways, 
and great moral lessons enter into the heart as gently 
and softly as sleep entered the soul of the ancient mar- 
iner. It is in the power of an earnest and faithful 
teacher to make school-work attractive and the school- 
room a pleasant place, whose associations shall survive 


long after in the grateful memories of the men and wo- 
men who, in the glory and beauty of their youth passed 
from the old familiar forms out into the broader school 
of a busy world.—Louisiana Jour. of Education. 


“ WELL In Hanp.”—A class is not “ well in hand” 
if it is fretted and teased by its teacher. It is not 
“wellin hand” if sudden and capricious demands are 
made upon it, and it is found fault with one day for the 
same kind of a recitation that has been going on unre- 
proved for two weeks before. It is not “ well in hand ” if 
it is chafing under undue restraint, if there is not a spirit 
of freedom of thought and expression. It is not “ well 
in hand” if it is being forced beyond its power of prog- 
ress, or if it is allowed to drag heavily and lazily along. 
It is not “‘ well in hand” if there is not a sort of elec- 
tric communication between teacher and class, so that 
the least shade of confusion is felt by the teacher. The 


guiding lines ought to be tense, and steadily, but at the 
same time lightly, held. Each mind must be felt, but 


no one pushed or pulled. The entire class, as a whole, 
must be working smoothly and harmoniously together ; 
moving on in a right line, or rounding a curve with 
caution and yet with surety.—Anna C. Brackett. 


THe Mrisston or THE Scnoon. — School is impor- 
tant; but other things are also important. Health is 
more important than school. Family duties may re- 
quire occasional absence. We must recognize the fact 
that the school is not the only factor in our civilization. 
The family has its part in the process of education; the 
church has its part; society has its important influence, 
which we cannot ignore. All these, as well as the 
schools, have claims upon the children. The school 
must not antagonize them, but codperate with them. 
It is the part of a good teacher to know the circum- 
stances of each pupil in his care, and encourage a neces- 


sary absence as well as discourage an unnecessary one. 
Reasonable absence, once in a while, is as creditable as 
attendance at school. In the one case the record should 
be made as cheerfully as in the other; for the record is 
not an end in itself.—Supt. Murble, Worcester, Mass. 


HINTS ON TEA‘ HERS’ INSTITUTES. 


Commence the institute at the time appointed. Like 
scientific bodies in Europe, three teachers should consti- 
tute a quorum. Call them to the front, and avoid a 
formal speech. Ask some bright-eyed teacher, in a 
familiar way, to tell you what has been her most suc- 
cessful and, of course, her most iuteresting class in her 
present or past school. Something will soon flash across 
her mind, and she can be encouraged to tell you all 
about it. You can throw in a hint now and then on 
the same subject, and draw out remarks from others 
present. This informal introduction at once enlists the 
interest of those present, which will be contagious on 
others who may be later. An exercise of this kind will 
prove far more valuable than a formal speech. 

Make every teacher in the institute do something. I 
have seen three hundred teachers present at an insti- 
tute, while only twenty or thirty responded to the ques- 
tions of the conductor, or took notes. Those in the rear 
look on as passive spectators, and become the worst 
enemies of the institute, simply because they have done 
nothing. Look out for that bilious-looking man by the 
door; bring him to the front and put a question to him; 
his answer will be worth a great deal to himself, and, 
no doubt, to others, and you will make him your friend, 
not your enemy. 

Suppose one hundred teachers are present. Divide 
them into three sections. Put a sentence on the black- 
board. Ask the first section to rise and read it, in con- 
cert; then the second and the third. By some such 
simple exercise you readily inspire them with confi- 
dence, and enlist them in your future work. Children 
love to do things, and so do teachers. 

Have your institute, if possible, where there are 
blackboards sufficient for each section. Send one sec- 
tion up to the board in a body. Give them something 
very simple todo, at first. Never degrade a teacher be- 
fore an institute; only a brute will dothis. The teach- 
er’s code of honor is a high one, and should always be 
respected by the conductor. Ask the class to draw a 
vertical line on the board, a foot or so in length; only 
a few will do it to their own satisfaction. _ After it 
is drawn, let them stand back, directly in front of it, 
and they will recognize their fault and readily correct 
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it. While one division is at the board, let others do 
the same thing in their note-books or on paper. Do 
not let your front section do all the work. 

A conductor should have tact to enlist the whole in- 
stitute in the work, or he should never assume such a 
position. - There are scores of little incidental exercises 
which the skillful tactician will throw in from time to 
time, to keep up the interest and prepare their minds 
for more solid work. Every act should be promptly 
done, and a spirit of promptness encouraged in the 
teachers. Everything should assume a cheerful aspect. 
Do not spend time in fault-finding, but strive to exhibit 
something by which every teacher can do better work 
in the school-room. Remind teachers that what you 
say are only to be regarded as hints, and not as positive 
commands. It is the etter that killeth; the spirit only 
can make a living reality of any exercise, and it is only 
when the teacher feels a glow of pleasure on witnessing 
some new method that it will be of value. One such 
an emotion is worth the attendance of the ‘eacher for a 
week. 

Do not ask Rev. Mr. A or Hon. Mr. B to make a 
speech. A long speech on the importance of education 
to the young, and on the necessity of having well-qual- 
ified teachers, and similar platitudinous subjects, have 
no place in an institute of working teachers. Reserve 
all such subjects for the convention. If you want 
speeches from such persons, set apart the first hour of 
the evening or of the day. ‘Tell your visitors you want 
a speech eight minutes long, without apologies. Hold 
your watch in hand, and when the eight minutes have 
expired, announce it. Throw in a word of commenda- 
tion, and call for another. MHalf-a-dozen brilliant little 
speeches will be brought out in an hour. The truth is, 
that men can say all that is worth listening to, on most 
subjects, in eight minutes. Even a working conductor 
from abroad, who attempts to elucidate some subject, 
will almost always make a failure. He is a sort of in- 
terloper, and out of joint with the regular institute work. 
The regular conductor should be the great wheel that 
moves all the machinery of the institute. Do not in- 
dulge in long stories, nor allow them in others. A short 
anecdote may sometimes serve to enforce a point, but 
should never overshadow a principle. 

Do not invite some one to read a long poem. It is 
distressing to hear a person read the “ Holy Grail,” or 
wail out the “Two Gardens,” or something else. It is 
a mistaken exercise. Far better, if you have an elocu- 
tionist present, to let him write a few lines on the 
blackboard, to illustrate a single principle; then read it, 
and invite the whole institute to repeat it. He then 
leaves something behind him that the teacher can in- 
troduce into his own school-room. 

Whatever incidental exercises of this kind may be 
introduced, they should never constitute the main work 
of the institute, but be very short, and not too frequent. 
The writer was once invited to deliver a lecture at an 
institute. After riding one hundred miles, he found 
some four hundred teachers present at the evening ex- 
ercise. It opened with a song from a quartette, then 
declamations from several blundering boys; next came 
a long and tedious reading; then a song, followed by 
some more declam&tions, and a long reading; while the 
speaker of the evening was annoyed by a professional 


elocutionist at his side, who was grumbling because she 
had no opportunity toread. Finally, after the audience 
was all worn out and ready to go home, the lecturer of 
the evening was announced. He will never be caught 
in a similar situation. 

A score of other hints are pressing upon me, but I 
am reminded of the length of a column in THE Jour- 
NAL, and forbear to say more, except a single remark, 
that the institute can be made a mighty power in every 
community, provided the great aim be to present before 
the teachers what they can introduce into their school- 
room work. Entiry. 


— Study is the bane of childhood, the ailment of 
youth, the indulgence of manhood, and the restoration 
of age.— W. S. Landor. 


THE NEW MOVEMENT IN EDUCATION. 


BY MARY R. ALLING, 


The spirit of interest in new methods of teaching, 
the eager search after something better in our common 
school, which is met at every convention of teachers, 
can but give satisfaction to those who have watched and 
waited and worked for it these many years; and yet, 
the comments sometimes heard from those actually en- 
gaged in the profession are enough to discourage the 
mast hopeful, to bring vividly before him the sense that 
the real dawn of the new day in education is still 
afar off. | 

Are not the would-be teachers of the new way some- 
what responsible for the lamentable ignorance of many 
as to the purport of the changes so freely discussed ? 
Do they not, sometimes, in their manner of criticising 
the efforts at new departure from the old ways, seem, 
to the uninitiated, to criticise the spirit which those 
efforts seek to embody? Would it not be better if we 
heard less of how this or that town does or does not 
manage her schools, and more about the underlying 
principles which every educator must thoroughly un- 
derstand before he can intelligently decide for or 
against the attempted changes ? 

The principles,—if, as claimed, are expressions of Na- 
ture herself, laws which describe her phenomena, — age 
unchangeable and incapable of variety ; but the manner 
of working out these principles in the schoolroom must 
vary with the nature of the material worked upon and 
the personality of the worker. That the methods of 
illustrating the principle may be arranged and sub- 
jected to certain general tests, must be true; but to 
find these general tests many experiments are neces- 
sary, some of which must inevitably mislead. To point 
out error is essential; but it becomes so only when the 
right of which the error is a violation is clearly under- 
stood. So, while the advocates of the new way are care- 
ful that nothing spurious and superficial passes for the 
real and the profound, may they not help the cause by 
giving alittle more information about those ideas which 
teachers are so urgently asked to accept, and the results 
they are expected to reach ? 

If we have comprehended the new movement, it 
means that we shall learn the process of education by 
appealing to nature, by observing the order and manner 
in which the human mind develops ; and that we shall, 
in our work, seek those means of education which har- 
monize with these natural processes of development. 
This system is wholly opposed to following any of those 
innate ideas of education which school-men evolve from 
their inner consciousness. One might as well sketch a 
minute plan for the development of a mine in our west- 
ern mountains with no knowledge whatever about the 
manner in which the ore is deposited in the gangue- 
rock. 

It means that there shall be no sudden break between 
the home-life and school-life of little children. It 
means that they shall care as much about reading and 
writing, and geography and arithmetic as they do about 
dolls and playhouses and hoops and balls and kites. 
It means that study shall be only another kind of play, 
and one for which children shall willingly leave the 
home-toys. It meang that children shall find the proc- 
esses of learning to read and write and compute no 
more irksome than they found the processes of learning 
to talk and walk. : 
~ It means that the child shall learn everything by re- 
peated practice in actually doing it, not by learning 
rules and methods of doing it; just as every girl learns 
to use a needle, and every boy a jack-knife. Instead 
of learning rules of grammar and rhetoric, he shall 
become familiar with his native tongue by being given 
something to think about and time to express his 
thoughts, not once a month, but every day. It should 
be as easy for a child of ten to read childish books and 
write childish thought as to talk childish talk. Ease 


in talking comes not without daily practice; neither 


will ease in reading and writing, whether the learner be 
ten or twenty years of age. 

It not only means that school-work shall become 
pleasant and easy to a child, but that he shall love it 
well enough to seek it as he does other delights. A 
boy should get as keen a pleasure from working out a 
difficult problem in arithmetic as from a game of ball ; 
and a girl should not chafe if the writing of a compo- 
sition keeps her indoors a sunny afternoon. If this 
were true in our schools, we should not need to com- 
plain that students lay aside books with the close of the 
school-doors upon them; and a diploma from a high 
school should mark not an end, but a single step, and 
show, too, one of the lower steps of the great stairway 
that leads to the heights of intellectual effort. Boys 
and girls exchange the games and pleasures of youth for 
the more exciting ones of business and social life; not 
less would they pass from the duties of the class-room 
to the wider and deeper studies which mature years 
make possible, if school life really awakened their atten- 
tion and absorbed their thoughts. 

This work means thoroughness also. A mother does 
not teach her daughter to embroider button-holes before 
she can join two edges in a neat seam. Soin school, a 
pupil should not take a new set of studies until he has 
clear sight and mastery of at least one department of 
those he: would learn. In most schools pupils get a 
smattering of many studies and thorough knowledge of 
few. The little they get in all is soon forgotten, while 
thorough work in a few would be remembered. Prac- 
tice and repetition seem to be natural ways of creating 
skill and storing memory. 

The new movement aims at originality. All chil- 
dren shall not be run into the same mold. Each shall 
have his individual tastes and needs considered. A 
child shall not be kept working a whole year at what he 
can grasp in four months, nor hurried through a sub- 
ject in three months that he can rarely gain in six. It 
is good to mass children for the general purposes of 
school-life; so that living under the same government, 
they may become fitted for citizenship in the larger world 
outside of school; but in work, physical and mental, 
the rapid worker should not be allowed to drag his work 
at the pace of a slow worker, nor the slow worker 
hurried and confused by trying to keep up with a rapid 
one. 

The new work means yet more,—it means unity and 
symmetry. Every study shall help every other; phys- 
ical training shall assist mental, and mental, moral. 
Excellence in one shall insure some degree of excel- 
lence in all. The work of one teacher shall not be done 
over by another, but supplemented. The work in one 
branch shall not be isolated from work in another. A 
beautiful garden cannot be made by pulling the weeds 
from one spot only and allowing them to grow else- 
where. Reform in education, to produce satisfactory 
results, must be confined to no set of subjects, to no 
class of children, to no system of schools. It must em- 
brace everything from the kindergarten to the univer- 
sity ; and it must recognize the mutual dependence of 
each step in the process of education, and the impor- 
tance of each as parts necessary to the perfection of the 
whole. 

But this new movement is significant to the teacher 
as well as to the pupils. It demands that he be relieved 
from that ever-present bugbear of driving his pupils 
over a given space, in a given time, by a given road. 
He must adapt his work in quantity, rapidity, variety, 
and methods of presentation, to the needs of the minds 
in his presence, not to the printed directions of any 
school committee. They can give general charts, 
limiting subjects, and somewhat marking time; but 
what has been called the “railroad methods” of run- 
ning schools will not be tolerated by the new system. 
This suggests an important question: Can teachers be 
trusted with such freedom? Have. they scholarship 
and training and devotion enough to do all that ought 
to be done without the goading whip of a privted 
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course of study, and the stated examination of the su- 
perintendent ? If those at work cannot be so trusted, 
why are they not removed and others put in their place ? 
The one should be sacrificed for the many,—the teacher 
for the school. If they can be so trusted, why are they 
not, and our schools revolutionized ? 

To state the aims of the new system, to criticize the 
old, to find fault with the conservatism that is slow to 
make changes, — these may not be difficult; but to ac- 
tually transfer the schools of any town from the old sys- 
tem to one so radically different as is this new one, is a 
task from which the boldest educator might well shrink. 
To reéducate a corps of teachers; to procure satisfac- 
tory dismissal for those who refuse to be reéducated ; to 
keep school-boards and committee-men from insisting 
each on having his own individual ideas incorporated 
into the new system,—these are some of the mountains 
to be removed. Jack of room, of apparatus, of suffi- 
cient number of teachers, of superintendents who thor- 
oughly comprehend the new work, and have skill 
enough to guide the teachers through the inevitable 
mistakes of the first year’s of trial; reluctance of parents 
to codperate, and many more minor, but not less annoy- 
ing, obstacles would retard such change if attempted. 


But come it must, — the day when the new system, as. 


we now call it, is as common in our schools as to-day 


the old system is. Shall we have the honor of ushering’ 


in that day, or must we confess ourselves lacking in 
strength, courage, and love, and leave the work for the 
next generation of teachers ? 


A CONTRAST. 


BY MRS. ANNIE A. PRESTON. 


A certain teacher, a casual acquaintance of mine, of 
more experience than culture, intelligence, and suavity 
of manner, to whom I chanced to speak of Mr. Thomas 
W. Bicknell’s admirable suggestion that a National 
Congress of Teachers be held next summer, replied with 
needless and unreasonable asperity, I thought : 


“Tam an old teacher, but I have nothing to say in 
favor of such a plan. I see no more sense in teachers 
herding and junketing together, first here and then 
there, all through the vacation season, than I do in mil- 
liners, or dressmakers, or masons, or carpenters holding 
meetings to gossip and debate and talk over their indi- 
vidual business. I work asa teacher because I must 
do something, because it is tolerably congenial, because 
it is the easiest employment for the most pay, and be- 
cause it gives me a respectable position in society. I 
work for the money, and not because I hanker after the 
monotonous round of my daily duties, nor have an all- 
absorbing interest in, and a devouring love for children ; 
and I’m frank enough to say so. I try to do my work 
well, because I am conscientious, because I am paid for 
that work, and because I wish to keep my position. 
All this talk about teaching for the love of the work is 
just bosh. . I abominate teachers’ institutes, and never 
attend one if I can help it. J never yet learned any- 
thing of practical value at an institute. To my mind 
they provide fora large number of people to get a living 
out of the treasury of the Commonwealth, and extra 
and toothsome dinners out of the communities which 
they inflict with their presence.” 


“ Well, you are ‘frank,’ ” I said to myself. Speaking 
of oral teaching, a little later, this very outspoken per- 
son said: 7 

“T never waste my breath in explanations. I put 
my pupils through the text-books, and they give all 
necessary explanations,—and make it a breach of order 
to ask questions in the class. What my pupils don’t 
understand now they will understand, perhaps, when 
they are older. If they learn their lessons from their 
books, and recite them to me promptly, accurately, and 
in good order, that is all that is required of them and 
of me, as I look at it. Now there is a teacher in a dis- 
trict adjoining mine, whe fairly crams her pupils with 


|she on her part was a most willing captive. They had 


voluntary information about everything the lesson of 
the hour may suggest toher. She has an active mind and 
is what I suppose our ‘advanced’ educators would call a 
‘born teacher’; so she thinks it her duty to try to im- 
part to her pupils every thought that the topic brings 
up to her own mind. If you will believe it, she en- 
courages her pupils to ask all sorts of questions; and 
some of them actually get their lessons at home so that 
in school-hours they may be at liberty to listen to the 
recitations of other classes than their own, and to the 
explanations of the teacher. I have known of children 
in that school persistently refusing to go out at recess, 
because they preferred to remain within and hear some 
advanced class recite. Now what is the use of that girl 
wearing herself out in such a way? She gets no more 
salary than I do. No, it don’t pay.” 


I thought it did “ pay,” however, when, later in the sea- 
son, I attended a common-school picnic where both of 
these teachers, with their pupils, were present. I took 
some pains to get on friendly terms with the young people 
belongiug to the two schools, and talked with their par- 
ents. All that I could hear in praise of my casual ac- 
quaintance’s school was the remark, “She keeps the 
best of order. I tell you, you could hear a pin drop in 
her school-room any minute of the session.” Yes, I 
thought, that must be so, when I noticed at this joyous 
occasion that this teacher’s pupils studiously kept aloof 
from her, who, on her part, took no more notice of 
them than if they had been strangers; and I couldn’t 
help thinking, as I tried to chat with them, that they 
were a rather dull, stupid set. 


But the pupils of the other school! What a con- 
trast! They clung to their teacher all day long, and 


crowned her with mountain-myrtle, and festooned the 
light cape she wore over her graceful shoulders with 
bright, happy flowers. Her hands were full of varie- 
gated mosses they had gathered for her. In her hand- 
kerchief were various geological and botanical treasures, 
which they had gone off in troops to find for her; and 
in her pocket, neatly secured in little paper parcels, she 
carried a dozen or more specimens of snails and beetles. 
She laughingly excused her somewhat fantastical ap- 
pearance, as we were introduced, and said, “I wear this 
dress to please the children, although I know it isn’t 
quite suitable and becoming. I mean to have them 
enjoy the day and be happy, and I have taken great 
pleasure in giving myself up to their entertainment.” 

I fairly fell in love with this teacher’s pupils. I 
never before met such a bright, intelligent, rosy-faced, 
happy company of children. I was frequently put to 
my wits’ end with their questions upon natural history. 

Yes, what a contrast ! 


EXAMINATI ON QUESTIONS. 


PEDAGOGICS. 

1. What do you understand by the term methods as 
applied to teaching ? 

2. Would you have a code of rules and regulations in 
in any school? Why? 

3. Would you have written examinations? How 
often ? 

4, What would you do with a pupil who occasion- 
ally neglects his lessons ? With one who habitually 
does so ? 

5. On what qualities in a teacher does the good dis- 
cipline of the school depend ? 

6. Would you teach manners and morals in school ? 
If so, when and how ? 


7. What do you include in the term teaching ? 


8. What would you do the first day of school? Give 
a plan of the first day’s work. 
9. How would you arrange the pupils of an ungraded 
school into classes ? 
10. How would you prevent tardiness, unnecessary 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 


BY BERLIN H. WRIGHT. 


THE PLANETS — JULY, 1880. 
(Calculated for the latitude of Boston.) 
Mercury sets ‘ . 2d. 9h. Tm, evening, 
Mercury sets 5d. 9h. 3m. 
Mercury will set on the 5th 1h. 26m. after the sun, near the 
close of evening twilight, and at a point 23° 47’ north of the 
west point and 6° 53’ north of the sunset point. He will appear 
much as a first-magnitude star; as Antares; he is near the 
middle of the constellation Cancer, and there are no stars in 
his vicinity bright enough to be mistaken for him. 
Venus rises. 10d. 4h. 37m. morning. 


Venus rises ° 380d. 5h. 26m. 

Mars sets .. 10d, 9h. 25m, evening. 
Mars sets . 80d. 8h. 35m. 
Jupiter rises 10d. 11h. 31m. 


Jupiter rises . 80d. 10h. 15m. 
Saturn rises . 10d.12h. Om, 


Uranus sets. 20d. 9h. 17m. 
Neptune rises ° ‘ . 21d. Oh. 2m. morning. 


EPHEMERIDES OF THE PRINCIPAL STARS AND CLUSTERS, 


JULY 21, 1880. oh. m. 
a Andromedae (Alpheratz) rises 8 3 evening. 
o Ceti (Mira, variable) rises . O 2 morning. 
8 Persei (Algol, variable) rises 9 28 evening. 
7 Tauri (Alcyone, or Light of Pleiades) rises 0 8 morning. 
a Tauri (Aldebaran) rises 2 1 29 = 
a Auriga (Capella) rises 10 10 evening. 
8 Orionis (Rigel) rises 3 41 morning. 
a Orionis (Betelguese) rises. 3 24 ” 
a Canis Majoris (Sirius, or Dog Star) invisible. 
a Canis Minoris (Procyon) rises 5 14 ne 
a Leonis (Regulus) sets . . ° 8 48 evening. 
a Virginis (Spica) sets 10 39 si 
a Bootis (Arcturus) sets . 1 29 morning. 
a Scorpionis (Antares) in meridian 8 21 evening. 
a Lyrae (Vega) in meridian ‘ 10 32 
a Aquillae (Altair) in meridian . ° - ll 44 “ 
a Cygni (Deneb) in meridian . 0 40 morning. - 
a Pisces Australis (Fomalhaut) rises - _+ 10 5levening. 


NEAR APPROACH OF MOON TO PLANETS AND STARS, AND 
OTHER PHENOMENA, JULY, 1880. 


J July 1, Saturn 8° south of Moon. 

2, Uranus 6° south of Moon. 

3, Moon midway between Pleiades and Hyades. 

‘¢ 8, Earth furthest from Sun. 

‘© 4, Venus 9° in Gemini. 

a ,» Moon Perigee: tide highest. 

4, Moon highest. 

” 3-6, Mercury brightest, being at greatest eastern elonga- 

‘tion, 26° 19’,—an evening star. 

‘* 6, Mercury at descending node. 

‘* —, Moon about 5° south of Castor and Pollux. 

‘* 4, Venus very close to the Moon, being only about one 
7 


degree north. 

, Eclipse of the Sun; annular, invisible in North 
America; visible principally south of the equator in 
South America and Atlantic Ocean. 

‘* 9, Mercury 3° north of Moon. 

‘* 9, Jupiter 90° west of Sun; quadrature. 

** 10, Moon 3° north of Regulus. 

** 10, Mars 5° north of Moon. 

‘* 11, Mars 26° in Cancer. 

** 11, Uranus6° in Cancer. 

** 14, Moon 2° south of Spica Virginis. 

*¢ 14, Venus in superior conjunction with Sun. 

‘* 18, Jupiter 19° in Pisces. 

** 18, Moon lowest. 

**€ 18, Moon 2° north of Antares. 

** 19, Moon in east branch of Milky-way. 

‘« 20, Moon Apogee: tide lowest 

** 20, Saturn 90° west of Sun; quadrature. 

*¢ 24, Venus in Perihelion. 

** 25, Saturn 27° in Pisces. 

‘* 26, Uranus 10° in Leo. 

‘* 27, Jupiter 6° south of Moon. 

** 28, Saturn 8° south of Moon. 

‘* 29, Uranus 6° south of Moon. 


SITUATION OF THE PRINCIPAL CONSTELLATIONS, CLUSTERS, 
AND STARS, AT 9.00 P. M., JULY 20, 1880, 

Looking southward.—Near the meridian Scorpio the Scor- 
pion, lies low in the south, with its dark-red, first-magnitude 
star, Antares, about 5° south of the earth’s path. Above Scor- 
pio is Serpentarius the Serpent Bearer, a large and quite in- 
conspicuous constellation, while above him, and in the zenith 
is Hercules, containing the celebrated naked-eye nebula spoken 
of last month, and the large trapezium of stars. 

East of the meridian, and just below the earth’s path, Sag- 
ittarius the Archer, shines, with his bow and arrow in the 
Milky-way. It does not require a very great stretch of the 
imagination to see the bow and arrow ; the two stars which 
form the side of the bow! of the Milkmaid’s Dipper, to which 
the handle is attached, forming the wing end of the arrow. 
Capricornus is above and east of him, and Aquila the Eagle, 
containing the beautiful segment of bright stars of which Al- 
tair is the middle one, lies directly above. The Dolphin, in 
which the principal stars form that odd figure known as Job’s 
Coffin, is a little further east and north of Aquila; and away 
in the northeast is the Great Cross, with Deneb at its head 
and the tree lying in the Milky-way, Near the foot of the 
Cross and to the left, lies the Harp, readily recognized by the 
brilliant star Vega. 


absence and truancy ? 


West of the meridian Arcturus and Spica take the lead, 
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They are 33° apart, and Spica Virginis is the lowest, being 
quite near the earth's path. Libra, the Scales, may be recog- 
nized low in the southwest by the quadrilateral of four stars, 
of which the two western or highest are of the second-magni- 
tude. Berenice’s Hair is a little to the right of Arcturus, and 
Leo, with the Sickle and Regulus has just set. 

Looking northward.— Draco the Dragon, and the Little 
Bear, are above the North-pole star. A large triangle of con- 
spicuous stars marks the head of Draco, nearly in the zenith. 
The Great Bear is in the northwest, and the handle of the Dip- 
per projects upward. The two inconspicuous constellations 
Cameleopordalis and the Lynx, and the heads of Auriga and 
Perseus, are below Polaris, while at the right Cassiopeia and 
Cephus shine. 

Penn Yan, N. Y., June, 1880. 


THE LOOKER- ON. 


— A new argument against corporal punishment in school, 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 


especially in the schools of Ohio, has been developed by the 


result of the Chicago Convention. It is that it i not prudent 
to whip, especially to whip an Ohio boy, lest you be guilty of 
the sacrilege of punishing a future president of the United 
States, and, in your old age, he, therefore, refuse you the smal] 
boon of a postoliice. 

— Is there any such thing as inverse arithmetical ratio? Of 
course there is, and that, too, in applied mathematics, under 
the divine injunction to increase and multiply. Witness: 

‘* Curtous STATISTICS OF MARRIAGE.— It is found that 
young men from fifteen to twenty years’ of age marry young 
women averaging two or three years older than them- 
selves; but, if they delay marriage until they are 2U or 25 years | 
old, their spouse averages a year younger than themselves; 
and henceforward this difference steadily increases, till, in ex- 
treme old age, on the bridegroom’s part, it is apt to be enor-: 
mous. The inclination of octogenarians to wed misses in their 
teens is an every-day occurrence; but it is amusing to find, in 
the love-matches of boys, that the statistics bear out the satires 
of Thackeray and Balzac. Who would be in a hurry to marry, 
after that ?” 

— Of course General Garfield was once a teacher, and what 
better preparation could there be for the office of President! 
Struggling to get an education is a mode of discipline, and 
gives strength to the character; managing a school is a great 
disciplinary force, and has, or should have, a grand influence 
on the character. Knowing just when to quit school-teach 
ing, and putting that knowledge in practice, is an indication of 
strength of character. All these conditions General Garfield 
seems to have fulfilled, and a further condition of success he 
fulfilled also, — he continued to be a close and comprehensive 
student during his subsequent professional and political career. 
What wonder, then, that he has attained the honor of being 
nominated by the great Republican party for President of the 
United States ? | 

— Teachers are often criticised for “‘ talking school,’’ as if 
they were the Only persons in the world given to the habit of 
‘* talking shop.”’? The fact is that all classes are more or less 
given to discussing the special interests of their respective call- 
ings. The farmer talks shop; he 1s always grumbling at the 
weather or the crop prospects. The mechanic talks shop; the 
merchant talks shop; the real-estate dealer talks shop at you 
until you wish him in the ground he is so anxious to sell you. 
The learned professions: do they talk shop? Oh, no, indeed! 
You never hear of courts and cases from a lawyer, or from the 
physician the direful consequences that would ensue if he had 
not been called in at the nick of time; and surely there is none 
of the atmosphere of the shop surrounding the clergyman! It 
seems right and proper for all these to talk shop, but with the 
teacher it is pedantry and garrulous egotism. As a people we 
are not far enough advanced in wealth and dillettante ways to 
drop from our mind and conversation the means by which a 
livelihood is gained. It is well enough for nobles with large 
fortunes, or retired capitalists to confine their conversation to 
literature, art, society, and the drama; but the bulk of our 
population are immersed in business, and though it is healthy 
to the mind to abandon the thoughts which occupy the work- 
ing hours and seek diversion in new and entertaining subjects, 
still the number who have the means and cultivation to do so 
must necessarily be smallin a formative state of society and 
in a country whose material resources are not yet fully known, 


to say nothin’ of their being fully developed. Another reason 
why teachers talk shop is that they are obliged to do so by the 
reception they get on every hand. The first, and, in fact, the 
only salutation to a teacher is, *‘ How's school?’ It would 
be well if teachers would answer this question invariably by 
inquiring after the particular interest represented by the ques- 
tioner, and in answer to How’s school?”’ saying, ‘*‘ How's 
butter ’n eggs ?”’ or, How’s chops and steaks ?”’ or, How’s 
colis and shorthorns ?”’ or, ‘* How’s fees and fol-de-rol ?”’ or, 
* How’s that bar’! of sermons ?”’ 


— A beautiful answer was given by a little Scotch girl. 
When her class was examined, she replied to the question, 
** What is patience?” ‘* Wait a wee, and dinna weary.”’ 


— Fisherman, solemn and sedate, 
Loan me a little of your bait ? 
But he only winked one eye at me, — 
‘I’m not the Loan Fisherman,” said ‘he. 


standard. 


lar in the college, and that it ig highly appreciated. 


STONE HALL. 


We give our readers an 
excellent engraving of the 


ley College. The erection of this 
beautiful building will, we trust, 
mark an epoch in the education of 
American teachers. The readers of THE 
JOURNAL will remember that we advanced 
and advocated this new movement for the 
benefit of female teachers. We have always 


=>)» 
“ 


taken strong ground for raising the standard of teachers’ 
acquirements, and advocated the right and claim of our female 
teachers. 


In 1878 the authorities of Wellesley College adopted our sug- 


gestion and opened a Normal Collegiate Department for the 
benefit of ladies who were already teachers, but desired oppor- 
tunities for advanced studies in order that they might obtain 
positions of higher usefulness, as well as-increased compensa- 


tion. The plan, in brief, was to allow teachers to enter the 


college as special students without examination, and to take 


up such studies as would be most useful and most conducive 
to advancement in their profession. 


The new plan succeeded admirably. It met the wants of 


teachers, and the class was crowded with enthusiastic teach- 
ers who knew how to improve these great advantages. 
of these teachers have obtained important positions, and all 


Many 


have received a new impulse and new power. But the best 
result is that this new method has found a generous friend 
and benefactor. Mrs. Valeria G. Stone, who is so celebrated 
for her benevolence, has given $100,000 to Wellesley College 
for the beautiful normal college which is called Stone Hall, in 
honor of her deceased husband. This new college provides 
for one hundred teachers, and is built to suit the tastes, and 
provide for the needs and the comforts of lady teachers. Every 
one of these teachers will have her separate apartment, well- 
lighted, well-ventilated, and handsomely furnished. Instead 


of one dining-hall, four small dining-rooms are provided. 


There is a large drawing-room for the family, and there are 
many small parlors, while the building is planned with the 
beauty and comfort, and luxury for which Wellesley College 
is noted. But the great educational advantages are of para- 
mount importance. We hope that Stone Hall will become in 
name what the’ Teachers’ Collegiate Department is already in 
fact,—a normal college. 

It is one of the necessities of the day that there should be a 
normal college of high standard for female teachers, in which 
graduates of normal schools can be received and. trained by 
higher studies for the positions which await them all over the 
land. We all appreciate the benefit of normal schools, but they 
need to be supplemented by a normal college, with opportuni- 
ties for advanced study, a longer career, and a much higher 


Wellesley College has great advantages for the work. The 


extensive library,—numbering over twenty thousand volumes, ’ 


—is one of the best college libraries that we know of; the fa- 


mous collection of scientific apparatus; their well-equipped lab- 
oratories and ample scientific collections, all furnish the means 
and opportunities which are indispensable. 
methods of instruction at Wellesley are worthy of highest 
commendation. 
American Journal of Education, that this young and ambitious 
college furnishes to-day one of ‘ the most practical, the most 
thorough and complete illustrations which we know, of the 
natural method of instruction.’’ 


Best of all, the 


We concur with a late article in Barnard’s 


We learn that the new department is ofe of the most popu- 
In- 


— Cincinnati Star, 


deed, it cannot fail of success, We are in constant com- 


new hall for the Teach- 
ers’ Normal Department of Welles- 


munication with teachers who are 
kept in poor positions at low salaries, 
from want of early advantages, — it 
may be the want of a single 

_ language, or of a single science, that 
keeps them back. But this new and 
sensible plan of instruction at Welles- 
ley College removes all these dif- 
ficulties. A diligent teacher can now 
enter Wellesley College and give her 
whole time to any one study or to 
any course of selected study. There 
are sO many classes, and sO many 
teachers, that a student can select at 
her own will the studies in which she 
is deficient, and prepare for higher 
work. Our friend, the Hon. John 
W. Dickinson, Secretary of the Mas- 
sachusetts Board of Education, is 
greatly enlisted in the work, and gives 
instruction and lectures in methods 
and precepts of education. 


Ako Bie: The new College of Music is going 

up simultaneously with Stone Hall. 
—| It will contain thirty-eight music- 
Se rooms for practice, equipped with 


deadeved walls and double doors. 
The next want of the college is a Scientific building with ap- 
paratus; a fine opening for a believer in the higher education 
for women, who has $100,000 that he wants to devote to that 
cherished object. A Medical School will be next in order. 
The schools of Theology, Law, and Oratory can wait; the few 
exceptional women who have taken to the pulpit, the bar, and 
the platform have not made so remarkable a record as to indi- 
cate any immediate need of university courses for the educa- 
tion of female preachers, lawyers, and lecturers. 

The great avocation of womanis wifehood and motherhood; 
there is none higher. Her more special avocations are those 
of teaching, literature, art, music, and medicine. Wellesley 
College is already well equipped to educate her for all but the 
last, and if she grows in the next five years as fast as she has 
grown in the past five, she will be, in 1885, a fully-organized 
Christian university, giving to women the higher education for 
every walk of life for which their own natures fit them, and to 
which the wants of society call them. 


FOREIGN. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL CONGRESS, 1880, 


UNDER THE HONORARY PRESIDENCY OF M. P. VAN HUM- 
BEECK, MINISTER OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, OF BELGIUM. 


An international educational congress will be held at Brus- 
sels from August 22 to August 29, 1880, inclusive. 

The object of the Congress is to explain and popularize the 
social and educational questions relating to all grades of in- 
struction. The congress pursues this aim by means of discus- 
sions and the publication of its transactions. It acts as a com- 
mission of inquiry, to which any facts and ideas may first be 


presented and afterwards criticized. The congress seeks the 
truth ; it does not impose it. It discusses and explains; it 
does not command. 

The congress is divided into six sections, which devote them- 
selves to the following subjects: First Section—Créches, Kin- 
dergirten, infant schools (écoles gardiennes), primary instruc- 
tion. Second Section—Secondary instruction. Third Section 
—Superior instruction. Fourth Section—Instruction in spe- 
cial subjects, professional, technical, agricultural, and com- 
mercial. Fifth Section — Popular instruction: lecture course, 
conventions, libraries, museums, and societies for the promo- 
tion of knowledge. Sixth Section—School hygiene. 

The congress will last at least six days. There will be two 
sessions aday. The morning will be given to the separate 
meeting of the sections; the afternoons to general meetings. 

Speakers may use any tongue they prefer. The substance of 
the speeches delivered in any other than the French language 
will be translated by the officers of the congress. 

The general committee will publish the proceedings of the 
sectional and general meetings, either partly or entirely. Ten 
pages will be the maximum allowance for any paper or speech. 

The congress is composed of regular and associate members. 
All may take part in the deliberations. By registering their 
names they agree to the general regulations. 

Regular members will pay a fee of 20 francs. They alone 
will receive the publications of the congress free of charge. 
Chey are entitled to three ladies’ tickets for the meetings of 
the congress. 

Certificated male and female teachers and professors of sec- 
ondary schools may enjoy the privileges of regular members by 
paying a fee of 10 francs. Associate members will pay a fee 
of 5 franes. They are entitled to one ladies’ ticket. 

Public corporations or private educational societies may be- 
come regular or associate members and participate in the con- 
gress by sending one or more delegates, according to the 
amount of fees they pay. ' 

The executive committee hopes to obtain through-tickets, 
at reduced rates, on Belgian and foreign railroads, for the 
members of the congress. 

A bureau of information for procuring lodgings will be or- 
ganized on the arrival of the members. 


Address all communications to M, Ch Bus, Secretary- 
general of the Congress, Brussels, 
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* Acme Classics.” 


June 24, 1880. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


[The Editor is not 1 esponsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
ressed in the editorial columns, or over his signature. He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.] 


REPLY TO “FAIR PLAY.” 


Your readers have no right to question but that your motives 
for introducing into the columns of THE JOURNAL such an ar. 
ticles as “‘A Defence of the Country Schools” (in the number 
of June 10) are of the noblest and highest, neither will I ques- 
tion but that ‘‘ Fair Play,’’ who wrote the article, was influ- 
enced by a real desire to set in their true light the schools he 
proposed to defend; but it seems to me that his weapons were 
offensive, not defensive, and that his manner of attack shows 
an underlying motive stronger than love for the little ones, or 
of fair play for their teachers. 

Now is it wise to make your journal an arena for personal 
encounter, or for the passage of back thrusts at those who are 
too busy in the public service to parry them? You havea right 
to do so, but while you lend your mortars to be loaded with 
grape-shot for the many, or your rifles for some sharpshooter 
to pick off any whose work he likes the least, in the name of 
common justice and humanity, I protest against your screen- 
ing him safely behind a breastwork, allowing bim to remain in- 
cognito. There is nothing manly in the position of such a 
one, the cowardice of which position would find a parallel only 
in the lowest savage. If ‘‘ Fair Play” is a person whose 
judgment the community respects, his name will add weight 
to his thought, and the public will be better able to judge of its 
truth ; white, if he is not a person of influence, the thought 
will then be left to stand or fall of itself, so please favor us 
with the name of the writer of ‘‘ Fair Play,’’ that we may get 
the true meaning of the article and measure its strength. 

Seriously, Mr. Editor, would it not be more in keeping with 
the high dignity of an educational journal, such as yours, to 
insist that its columns shall be ever open to discussion of prin- 
ciples,—never to the abuse of persons ? that it shall be a me- 
dium for exposition of measures, and not for vituperation 
of men ? E. N. L. 


|If our readers will observe the announcement at the head 
of the column of “Correspondence, Notes, and Queries,”’ 
they will notice that Tak JOURNAL is not responsible for the 
opinions therein expressed. We advise all to conform to the 
rules which courtesy and right demand. We require the 
names of the writers of communications as a guarantee of 
good faith,— not for publication. Such communications 
carry only the weight of individual opinion.—Eb. | 


RECENT BOOKS USEFUL TO STUDENTS OF ENG- 
LISH LITERATURE. 


The following recent books will be found useful to teachers 
and students of English literature: , 

1. Brewer’s Reader's Hand-book; price, $3.50. 2. Miss Hen- 
drick’s Questions on English and American Literature; price, 
35 cts. 3. Morgan’s Topical Shakesperiana ; price, $2.00. 4. 
Hill’s ‘‘Great American Authors’ Series”? : Irving, Bryant 
(series not complete); price, $1.00 each. 5. Mrs. White’s Story 
of English Literature ; price, $1.25. 6. Higginson’s Short 
Studies of American Authors; price, 75 cts. 7. Ward’s Eng- 
lish Poets,’’? in four volumes, two of which are ready; price, 
$1.75 each. 8. Swinton’s Masterpieces of English Literature; 
price, 1.75. 9. American Poems, American Prose, Ballads and 
Lyrics: three volumes of selections, with biographies and notes; 
price, $1.25 each. 10. ‘‘ People’s Edition’? of Goldsmith’s 
Poems, Pope’s Essay on Man; price, 25 cts. 11. Canterbury 
Chimes, or Chaucer Tales Retold for Children; price, $1.00. 12. 
First and second books of Paradise Lost and Lycidas, in one 
volume, with notes; edited by H. B. Sprague; price, 56 cts. 
13. Milton, in Stopford Brooke’s ‘‘ Classical Writers’’; price, 
60 cts. 14. Recent additions to the ‘‘ English Men of Letters 
Series,” as Chaucer, Cowper, Bunyan, Hawthorne, Milton, 
ete.; price, 75 cts. 15. King Lear: fifth volume of Furness’s 
new variorum edition of Shakespeare. 16 Adams’s Dictionary 
of English Literature; new and cheap edition for $2.00. 17. 
Lawrence’s Primer of American Literature; price, 25 cts. 18 
Peaslee’s Graded Selections for Memorizing; price, 50 cts. 

Consult the publishers’ catalogues for recent additions to 
Rolfe’s ‘‘ English Classics,’ ‘‘ Half-Hour Series,’ and the 
A. F. B. 


MR. HIGGINSON’S SPRINGFIELD ADDRESS. 


I see in your columns some friendly criticisms on a remark 
attributed to me in the report of a recent address in Spring- 
field, Mass. The report was highly condensed, and I do not 
recognize the precise sentence given. What I endeavored to 
point out was a principle not new to teachers, — that the test 
of an instructor’s success is to be found less in the opinions 
which he impresses ‘on his pupils, than in the extent to which 
he trains them to think for themselves. I was speaking espe- 
cially of the study of history, and of high schools, where the 


pupils are supposed to be capable of some independence of 
mind. In illustration of this method I mentioned one remark- 
ably successful teacher in the Girls’ High School of Boston, 
who carried a mixed class of Protestants and Catholics through 
the whole period of the Luther Reformation, encouraging both 
sides to entire freedom of discussion, and creating great and 
healthful activity of mind, while retaining the confidence of 
all. This method undoubtedly requires great tact and self- 
control, as well as candor, on the teacher’s part; but it seems 
to me not only the best way, but the only way possible, if the 
study of general history is to be retained in our public schools. 

I am happy to add that, after my address in Springfield, « 
young lady came up to say that she had beep a member of the 
very class described, and that all I had said of it was true. 
The teacher of the class was Miss Alice Wellington, now Mrs. 
Rollins, well known in literature by her poems and criticisms. 

THos. WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE EXCURSIONS. — QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED. 


1. Is it necessary to join before going to the meeting ? 

No; but if you wish to do so for the sake of convenience, 
send $1.00 to the treasurer, George A. Walton, West Newton, 
Mass. 

2. Where shall we buy tickets ? 

At the regular ticket-offices of the lines, which give special 
rates as advertised in Tue JOURNAL and on the circulars. 
Buy ‘‘ American Institute Excursion Tickets to Saratoga and 
return.’”? At the meeting, pay your membership-fee to the 
treasurer, and get your ticket stamped by the secretary to make 
it good for return. , 

Tickets slhiould be on sale July 1, according to agreement,— 
good July 3. 

The followimg rates have been received from the Fitchburg 
railroad since the circular was issued: Boston, $8.00; Waltham, 
$7.75; Concord, $7.75; Ayer Junction, $7.50; Fitchburg, $7 25; 
Ashburnham, $6.75; Gardner, $6.50; Athol, $5.50; Orange, 
$5.25; Miller’s Fall, $4.50; Greenfield, $4.25; Shelburne Falls, 
$4.00; North Adams, $2 75; Worcester, $7.25; Providence, $8 00. 
Going by Fitchburg road via Hoosac Tunnel and Troy, or Me- 
chanicsville, or via Rutland, returning by Hudson river and 
Fall river boats, or, vice versa, $8.50. A most attractive ex- 
cursion, by rail and steamer, to the Graphite Mine on Lake 
George, is offered to the members of the Institute by the Dixon 
Pencil Company. H. E. SAWYER. 

New Britain, Conn., June 18, 1880. 


QUESTION DRAWER. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


No. 65. If, as ‘‘L. B.S.’ says in the answer to query No. 
65, in THe JOURNAL of June 10, “‘ present’’ on a letter means 
‘‘within certain contemplated limits,’’ then these “ limits”’ 
must include the whole civilized world within their boundary, 
as one of your Boston residents would be as likely to indorse 
the word on a letter sent by private conveyance to China or 
Japan as on one sent to another part of your own city. I 
claim that itis a verb, and it can be ‘“‘expanded”’ to read, 
the bearer will please present this to the person named-above. 
It is analogous to the ‘‘ Please forward ’’ that some people im- 
agine hastens the delivery of letters. W. H. E. 

No. 73. Please publish a list of the foreign ministers ac- 
credited to our Government at Washington, June, 1880. 

Ans.—For Great Britain, The Right Honorable Sir Edward 
Thornton, K C.B.; Argentine Republic, — Sefior Don Manuel 
R. Garcia (Hawaii), Mr. Elisha H. Allen; Germany, — Mr. 
Kurd von Schlozer; Brazil,—Councillor A. P. de Carvalho 
Borges; Guatemala and Salvador, — Senior Don Vicente Dar- 
don; Hayti,—Mr. Stephen Preston; Belgium, — Mr. Maurice 
Delfosse; Mexico,—Sefior Don Manuel M. de Zamacona; 
China, — Chen Pan Pin; Portugal, — Viscount das Nogueiras; 
Spain,—Sefior Don Felipe Mendes de Vigo; Netherlands,—Mr 
de Pestel; Denmark,—Mr. J. H. de Hegermann-Lindencrone; 
Costa Rica, — Sefior Don Manuel M. Peralta; Austria-Hun- 
gary, —Chevalier Ernest von Tavera; Turkey, —Giégoire Aris- 
tarchi Bey; Venezuela, —Sefior Don Juan B. Dalla Costa; 
Japan, — Jushie Yoshida Kiyonari; Russia, — Mr. Nicholas 
Shiskin; Italy,—Baron Albert Blanc; Sweden and Norway,— 
Count Carl Lewenhaupt; France, — Mr. Max. Outrey; Para- 
guay,—Dr. Don Benjamin Aceval. ‘ 

No. 74. Will you please give in your next issue, a list of 
the State Normal Schools of New York. A SUBSCRIBER. 

Ans.—Normal School at Albany, N. Y.; at Brockpori,N, Y.; 
at Buffalo, N. Y ; at Geneseo, N. Y. Normal and Traiuing 
School, at Cortland, N. Y.; at Fredonia, N. Y.; at Oswego, 
N. Y.; at Potsdam, N. Y.; Female Normal College at New 
York city. 

SHADOW-COLORS, AGALN. 

I am sure ‘“‘W. A. S.”’ (June 10) misunderstood me, and 
attributes to me meanings which my language will not bear. 
Nothing which I say (May 20) is inconsistent with any physi- 
ological explanations, or with any new divisions of primitive 


and secondary colors. It remains true that pink and green 
are complementary, however you decompose pink, or decline 
to decompose green. 

**Y.”? had asked why a shadow in a certain green light 
looked pink; ‘‘M. B.’’ had virtually answered that it didn’t; 
[ simply wished to defend ‘* Y.’s’’ question, which I did by 
saying all shadows tend to take a hue complementary to the 
idjacent lights, and that in ‘* Y.’s’’ case the shadow fell ona 
ground favorable to the exhibition of its colors, 

‘““W. A. S.’s” attempt to go further, and give a very brief, 
ind necessarily imperfect account of the most recent physio- 
logical and chromatic theories to explain the cause, suggests 
more difficulties than it removes. My article is of course in- 
complete; but there is nothing incorrect in it, except the figure 
of speech ‘‘ unbending the bow,”’ which is an inapt figure. 

T. H. 


QUERIES. 


No. 75. Will some friend of the Spelling Reform enlighten 
the readers of THE JOURNAL as tothe nature and extent of 
the **reform’’ about to be initiated in Prussia ? B B. 8S. 


No. 76. ‘‘ My having in Sanscrit, like Orlando’s beard, is 
a younger brother’s revenue.”’ This sentence oeenrs among 
some exercises for analysis in Reed an’ Kellogy’s Higher Les- 
sons in English, credited to R Grant White. an some one 
explain its meaning, and oblige a perplexed pedagogue ?_  K. 


No. 77. Who publishes Duploye’s System of Phonography ? 


ECLIPSES. 


(This department of THE JOURNAL is under the charge of W.H. 
EASTMAN, Auburn, Me.,to whom all communications relating thereto 
should be addressed. Solutions to the following, also good original puz- 
zles for publication, are sulicited. Answers in two weeks.} 


ENGLISH LITERARY ENIGMA.—153 LETTERS. 


My 11, 83, 57, 24, 188, 152, 115, was the author of the 
first English poem. 

My 145, 85, 99, 22, 91, 10, 103, 100, 130, 144, 123, was a 
political writer who ‘* wormed himself into his subject like a 
serpent.”’ 

My 149, 16, 129, 102, 65, 71, 38, ‘‘one of the most illus- 
trious names in Euglish History.”’ 

My 60, 141, 43, 107, 74, 51, 153, 93, 108, 6, ‘‘ abounds 
with sentiments to which every bosom returns an echo.’’ 

My 37, 89, 111, 50, 8, 37, 116, 136, 18, 1, 144, 82, 3, was 
the author of ‘‘the first monument of splendid literary prose 
that we possess.”’ 

My 20, 17, 141, 24, 97, 125, 29, 9, 49, 31, was one of Na- 
ture’s poets. 

My 15, 71, 77, 53, 19, 95, 30, 138, 73, was an English his- 
torian. 

My 92, 114, 130, 33, 69, 75, 128, was ‘‘ one of the great- 
est writers of our age.”’ 

In 67, 108, 25, 150, 78, 58, 41, 128, 6, ‘‘ the imagination is 
supreme, and the intellect the servant.’’ 

My 101, 72, 124, 62, 94, was ‘‘ the great enchanter.”’ 

My 142, 7, 140, 64, 105, was a noted satirist. 

My 119, 79, 2, 134, 66, 25, 146, 32, 139, 110, 88, 47, 103, 
is one of his satires. 

My 135, 12, 42, 46, 80, 54, 108, 151, 70, 26, 28, 104, 113, 
127. 36, 109, 55, is one of the poems of a celebrated hu- 
morist. 

My 68, 5, 3, 87, 45, 13, 148, 96, 8, 126, 34, 143, 106, 90, 
147, 98, 37, 117, was written by a noted Irish author. 

My 8&4, 133, 4, 27, 76. 48, was an English philosopher. 

My 14, 1387, 52, and 56, 40, 122, 131, and 61, 63, 81, 112, 
were English writers early in the present century. 

My 35, 59, 44, 72, 120, was an English statesman of the 
17th century. 

My 149, 21, 99, 86, 132, 110, 121, 118, 88, 46, is the title 
of a collection of Spencer’s poems. 

My whole should be borne in mind by every er. 


CHARADE. 

My first is used by my second, and without my second my 
first would be deemed of little use. My third is managed by 
my second. My whole is an accomplishment that my first- 
second alone possesses, PLAGIARIST, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 3, 


ACROSTIC.— SEWARD. WEED. 
HARRISON. HouMEs. 
EVERETT. ALEXANDER, 

TANEY. 
Howe. 
AUDUBON. STORY. 
TAYLOR. HILLARD, 
HAWTHORNE, EDISON, 
DANA. CoLBURN, 
OLMSTED. OTIs. 
NELSON. Uruam. 
EDWARDS, LONGFELLOW. 

DARLEY. 


NUMERICAL Ent@ma.—A, b, c, d, e, f, g, bh, i, j, k, 1, m, 


LATIN PuzzLg.— O super be, quid super bis? 
Tua super bia fe super abit. 
Ter-ra es, et in terram ibis ; 
Mox eris quod ego nunc. 


— Weare in receipt of answers to Arithmetical Enigma of 
June 3, from Leslie Sells, New Bedford, Ili; “J. C. P.,” 
North Sandwich, Mass ; and M K Chadwick, Jamaica 
Plain, Mass. Also answerto the Enigma of the week previous 
(too late to be acknowledged last week), from the last named 


above, and “H.,’’ New Brighton, Pa.; ‘‘ A. M. M.,” Hyde 
Park, Mass, 
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THK WEEK. 


— The appropriations made by the recent Congress will ag- 
gregate $186,805,058.40. 

— The reported surrender of 585 hostile Sioux Indians at 
Fort Keogh is officially confirmed. 

— The Gulnare, with Captain Howgate’s Polar expedition, 
has left Washington. 

— The American trade with Mexico is increasing. 

— France.—The Chamber of Deputies has passed the re- 
ligious estimates by a large majority; also the amnesty bill by 
a vote of 333 to 140. 

— Great Britain.—A local option resolution was adopted in 
the House of Commons. 

— Germany.—The Prussian Diet has approved the third and 
fourth clauses of the German Church bill. 

— Morocco.—The Morocco conference will probably con- 
clude its labors the present week, and the result is expected to 
be favorable to both Jews and Christians. 

— Portugal.—The Portuguese Government has rejected the 
Laurenco-Marques treaty with England. 

— South Africa.—There is a movement looking to the con- 
federation of the South American colonies, The assassination 
of the Grand Shereef of Mecca has been attempted. 

— South America. — War is imminent, and a Montevideo 
dispatch says it is rumored that skirmishing has already com- 
menced. The withdrawal of Buenos Ayres from the Argen- 
tine Republic is threatened. 


THE responses received from all parts of the country 
to the proposition made in THe JourNAL of May 13 
for the establishment of another educational publication 
to occupy the field styled Higher Education, in which 
should be discussed the philosophy of education as ap- 
plied to all grades of instruction and all the depart- 
ments of study and advanced scholarship, have been 
unanimously in favor of such an enterprise. We have, 
‘therefore, decided to meet this apparent demand, and 
shall, as soon as the plans can be properly matured, 
issue such a journal. We have fortunately secured the 
most eminent educational and literary talent of this 
country and of Europe to become contributors to its 
pages, and no pains will be spared to make it an edu- 
cational review worthy of the patronage and support of 
the leading scholars and thinkers of America. We hope 


at an early day to furnish a complete prospectus, map- 
ping out in detail the plan and purposes of the new en- 
terprise, together with an announcement of the date of 


the first issue. 


THE coming month of July will bring the vast body 
of teachers and active workers of education to a period 
when they will be released from the daily care and rou- 
tine of instruction and supervision, but does not by any 
means exempt them from the demands which their pro- 
fessional work makes upon them. The long vacation 
brings the change and recreation much needed, and 


: absolutely essential to the proper discharge of duties 
wy |during the regular school-year. 


A wise use of the va- 
cation should be made, taking into view all the varied 
considerations that bear upon the physical, intellectual, 
and professional condition of the individual educator. 
Some should seek absolute rest of both body and mind 
among the mountains or at the seaside, while others 
will be most quickened and refreshed by attending sum- 
mer schools where are blended, more or less, of intel- 
lectual activity with recreation. Teachers’ institutes 
and conventions have their claims upon the educator, 
which should be recognized during the long interval be- 
tween the summer and fall work of the school-room. 

In addition to the annual State associations and 
teachers’ institutes that are held during the summer 
vacation, there will occur the fifty-first annual meeting 
of the American Institute of Instruction at Saratoga 
Springs, beginning July 6, the full program of which 
appeared in THE JouRNAL Of June 10, including 
railroad and hotel arrangements, together with the 
attractive excursions which will be arranged from that 
point, one of which is already announced to Lake 
George, furnished by the “Dixon Lead Pencil Com- 
pany” free to educators in attendance at Saratoga. 

On the following week comes the nineteenth annual 
meeting of the National Educational Association at 
Chautauqua, to open July 13, the program of which can 
be found in THE JouRNAL of June 3, and also of the 
Spelling Reform Association, which holds its sessions 
at the same place July 15 and 16. The railroad and 
steamboat arrangements for this gathering can be found 
in THE JouRNAL of June 10. Excursions from this 
meeting also will be announced. The American Philo- 
logical Association will hold its annual session at Phil- 
adelphia, July 13. The Chautauqua School of Lan- 
guages opens July 8. The Concord (Mass.) Summer 
School of Philosophy begins its second term July 12, 
and will continue five weeks,—the full program of which 
may be found in Tae Journat of June 3. The Nor- 
mal Workers’ Association will assemble at Put-in-Bay, 
beginning July 21, when the most eminent normal ed- 
ucators will discuss vital questions relating to their 
special work. The International Society for Investi- 
gating and Promoting the Science of Teaching, will 
hold its first meeting at the “Thousand Island Park,” 
from the 16th to the 21st of August inclusive. The 
American Social Science Association will hold its an- 
nual general meeting at Saratoga Springs, from Sept. 
7 to 10, inclusive. 

All of these gatherings have their special claims and 
attractions for such as can avail. themselves of them. 
A survey of the tapics to be discussed at these several 
meetings, by the leading thinkers and practical work- 
ers in the profession, shows that the interests of educa- 
tion are attracting the attention that their importance 
deserves. 


AccorDING to the Hducateur of Neuchatel, Portugal 
is much more advanced than Spain with respect to ed- 
ucational matters, because by law education there is 
now rendered obligatory, and parents and guardians 


who refuse to have their children educated are punish- 
able by fine and by deprivation of their civil rights, 
whilst no Portuguese can exercise his political rights 
who cannot read and write. Unfortunately, however, 
the law is defective in being only applicable to boys, 


THE NEW MECHANISM. 


Everybody now sees the great point gained for the 
children when the old mechanism of memoriter cram 
was broken up, and the blessed day of the New Educa- 
tion brought in. In thousands of school-houses in vil- 
lage, city, and quiet district among the hills, school-life 
has been made an endurable thing by this great refor- 


mation in methods of instruction. There is no doubt 
that in numbers of schools the average child now learris 


more of half-a-dozen things during the first year with 
the teacher than some of us, who sat up in the chair of 
the pedagogue, thirty years ago, were able to impart of 
the simple art of reading, through the dismal groping 
amongst the A-B-0’s. 

It has been a prodigious advance to convince the 
teachers, over whole regions of our country, that there 
is a science of instruction; that school-keeping is a 
profession ; that the habit of breaking into a school- 
house for a year’s occupation, as a green emigrant-girl 
invades a kitchen, is a disreputable performance; that 
mother-wit and a moderate amount of information are 
not a sufficient outfit for her who would train the chil- 
dren of to-day for citizenship in the nation this repub- 
lic will surely become. 

It has been a great gain to get several thousands of 
young girls into the normal and training-schools that 
now exist. Imperfect as some of these institutions 
doubtless are, being rather a second-vtlass academy, with 
a normal sign over the front door than a true school of 
pedagogics, they have given us a better class of teach- 
ers than was supplied by the “ go-as-you-please” method 
of a generation ago. The thirty-eight per cent. of the 
common-school teachers who have been graduated from 
the State and city normal schools of Massachusetts are 
far from perfect, but they are better than the remaining 
sixty-two per cent who have marched into the profession 
with no special preparation. The institutes, in all the 
States, have done great things in wakening up thou- 
sands of dull, frivolous, and selfish teachers to the re- 
sponsibilities and demands of their position. 

And, as far as they have been truly presented and ap- 
prehended, the object, oral, and natural methods of in- 
struction have wrought a beneficent change in our 
school-work. They have been well presented and tol- 
erably apprehended, oftener than a good many of their 
captious critics will confess. Of course, what we call 
improved methods require improved teachers, as our 
fine household machinery demands an improved style 
of Bridget, to say nothing of a more intelligent and 
vigilant mistress in the kitchen. There has doubtless 
been a great deal of absurd misconception of the mean- 
ing of these methods. Oral instruction has been made 
the pouring of a thin, diluted syrup of information 
over the head of the delighted urchin, who absorbed, 
with open mouth, all drops of wisdom that trickled in 
range of his tongue. Object-lessons have, too often, 
become a daily twaddle with a set of roistering young- 
sters, who gloried in the opportunity of chaffing their 
mistress, in her good-natured attempt to “draw out” 
a style of “facts” about common things that a five- 
year-old child should be whipped for not knowing. 
Still, through all this dreary maze of platitudes, the 
quick has often been touched, and multitudes of chil- 
dren have been at once and forever aroused to that love 
of knowledge, and vigorous effort to obtain it for them- 
selves, which is the crisis of intellectual maturity. 

But now, that we are well out of the old rut in the 
leading schools of the country, and thoroughly com- 
mitted to the new methods, the original infirmity of 
human nature returns upon us. ‘The most vital intel- 
lect seems incapable of a sustained originality, but is 
fated to settle down into its new groove and dogmatize 
as vigorously as the old fogy superseded by its trench- 
ant reform. And in this matter of the instruction of 
childhood, it is so difficult to hold a child in position 
long enough to make any permanent impression upon 
his mind; so hard to work out a tolerable method of 


whilst no such provision is yet made for girls. 


teaching anything; that the most thoroughly-alive 
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teacher at last is tempted to subside, and spend life in 
deepening the channel in which she now works, and dec- 
orating its slopes with flowers of sentiment and art, till 
unconsciously, teacher and class are marching together 
down a verdant ravine, far below the high table-land of 
progress. Anybody who knows the actual state of our 
public-school work through the more advanced cities of 
the North, must confess that we are on the perilous 
edge of a new mechanism. Our gospel of the new edu- 
cation which, twenty years ago, was indeed a glorious 
gospel, a wind straight out of heaven, refreshing the 
parched fields of childhood, is already, too often, becom- 
ing a new bigotry of dead forms and methods embalmed 
in mummy-cases of novel pattern, but still as surely con- 
structed for the abode of a corpse as the stone coffin of 
the ancient times. 

It is not object-teaching to go on from day to day in 
a little rut of mechanical questioning that only stirs 
the surface-knowledge which every bright schoolboy 
has gathered, never touching the deep springs of child- 
ish wonder, or arousing the mind to an upward stride, 
or letting in afresh breeze on the stagnant surround- 
ings of his daily lot. It is not oral teaching to break 
down a corps of half-trained instructors, by the attempt 
to change them to authors of blackboard school-books, 
while the children grow smaller by daily contact with 
their wearisome and crude exposition of what they have 
never really learned. It is not education to run a city- 
full of children on the narrow-gauge track of the ex- 
quisite hand-writing, slatework, or picture-making which 
can so easily be made the ornamental cover of a very 
shabby article of general knowledge. And it is the 
most destructive of all shams when the woman or man 
who is at once teacher and examiner unconsciously, at 
the beginning of the term, erects a standard of exam- 
ination, and as unconsciously drives toward it in all of 
the work; rejoicing at the end in a seductive assur- 
ance that the regulation rank of plus ninety means any 
thing except her own painful coaching of her class for 
a preordairied result. 

The worst of this new mechanism is the fact, patent 
to every impartial looker-on, that the teacher is the vic-| 
tim of an illusion, honestly believing that because she 
works a method that was vital to her master in the nor- 
mal school, and ignores the mechanical use of books, she 
is really training the souls of the little ones upon whom 
she operates. It is the easiest thing in the world to so 
marshall and drill a crowd of bright American children 
in any of these brilliant routine methods that they “ de- 
ceive the very elect,” ’till some obstinate George Walton 
comes along and runs his pencil through the sham, giv- 
ing the ugly fellows who howl for ignorance another 
chance to raise the daily press in a tempest of indigna- 
tion over “the degeneracy of modern school-keeping.” 
The great danger, just now, in the South, is that the peo- 
ple, from an honest desire to give occupation to worthy 
men and women, will fasten on their new schools the worst 
features of the old mechanism of memorizing school- 
books. The opposite danger besets the vigorous West, 
that, having put their schools so largely into the hands 
of young women trained exclusively in normal schools 
and institutes, the whole business of instruction will be 
run into a groove so obstinate that neither a Harris, a 
Hancock, or a Rickoff, can pull it up, in this genera- 
tion, in range of the prairie-wind of common sense and 
practical life that vitalizes our common Western civil- 
ization. 

The cure for this danger is not a return to the old 


- mechanism, or a noisy and indiscriminate abuse of the 


new methods. It is the better general education of the 
teachers ; their better supervision by real supervisors; the 
insisting all the time that the soul of the new education is 
not the sticking fast in any one method which, after all, 
may only be the clever expedient of a great teacher, but 


that general vital state of mind, heart, and soul where- 
by the instructor is all the time getting nearer the spirit 
of the child, and lying more open to the blessed influ- 
ence of the world of nature, of humanity, and the over- 


flowing spirit that “enlighteneth every man that com- 


eth into the world.” For it is the sovereign privilege 
of the genuine teacher to stand at the center, himself 
alive, in communion with all things living, using all! 
methods according to his best judgment, every day dis- 
covering some new avenue of approach to the sacred and 
mysterious realm of childhood. Only in proportion as 
our teachers can become living souls will they know the 
meaning of the new education, keep its present forms 
alive, and enrich it with new and finer methods as the 
years go on. 


“HIGHER EDUCATION BY THE STATE.” 


Editors of Journal :—Taken without qualifying explanation, 
will not your editorial statement (April 15) make an incorrect 
impression ? viz., ‘“‘ Every civilized nation in the world, from 
the beginning of time, has provided for the education of a su- 
perior class in superior schools, at public expense.’’ 

The whole expense of a ‘ superior class’’ education is not 
borne by this Nation; for example, only a part of it, and this 
part is provided for only a part of the Nation. There wasa 
period, since ‘‘the beginning of time,’’ when this, even, was 
not provided at the public expense of the Nation. Before any 
land grant of Congress for universities or agricultural colleges, 
it was not provided at all at national expense, even in States 
that now have one or both. 

Does not this fallacy also run through your editorial ? viz., 
the assumption that * superior schools’’—whether for ‘‘ a su- 
perior class’’ or not,—can only be provided by the State or 
Nation, whereas it has long been provided in this country, and 
is still, without the slightest expense to State or Nation. Very 
true, a republic needs educated professional classes, competent 
teachers, well-informed ‘‘ middle classes,’’ especially of women. 
But to say, ‘‘ ergo, higher education must be supported by the 
State,’’ is only logical if it can be shown that no higher educa- 
tion can be provided otherwise. If it cannot, it is a non-sequitur, 
and your whole editorial is a fallacy. You do, indeed, assert 
that to leave ‘‘this higher education, or the greater part of it to 
private ambition and enterprise, runs against all the experience 
of mankind.”’ But this is manifestly untrue. It would be 
very hard to show from American history that it runs against 
experience even to this extent, that there has ever been a 
Commonwealth which was dependent on the Nation (for you 
use State in the sense of Nation) altogether for the higher ed- 
ucation; i. e., one in which private enterprise furnished none. 
In how many of our Commonwealths it actually furnishes 
‘the greater part’’ of college education! 


The article in Harper’s Weekly of April 24, will strike a 
multitude of your readers as expressing the truth instead of 
your editorial. After noticing Miss Tollman’s giving $130,- 
000 to build a church, and Mr. Palmer’s giving $75,000 to buy 
one, and ex-Senator Morgan’s bestowing $100,000 on Union 
Theological Seminary, Harpers’ very correctly says, under the 
heading, ‘‘ The American Way’’: 

** This is a kind of public spirit and generosity of which our 
annals furnish many honorable examples, and which are to be 
expected in a country where the government is popular and 
not paternal. Our political system and our traditions foster 
self-reliance. They encourage the disposition to depend upon 
individual action instead of the aid of government. Our col- 
leges are private foundations, and so are many of our charities, 
and the tendency to limit the functions of the State is one which 
develops the noblest qualities of manhood and citizenship. The 
free church, the free school, and the free library should be 
peculiarly distinctive of the republic. The school must be 
obviously a common public expense [as the college is not in 
‘the American way’]. ‘The State has no church, and for free 
churches, therefore, we must look to individual munificence, 
and to the same for the free library.’’ 


Congressmen are often lavish with National property, and 
State legislatures are lavish with taxes, sometimes that come 
chiefly out of other people’s pockets; but, certainly, a sum- 
ming up on the one hand of all they have voted in the name 
of the Nation to higher education, and, on the other, of the 
magnificent gifts and bequests by private persons of their own 
property and money to the same object, would sustain Har- 
per’s Weekly rather than the editorial of THz JoURNAL. 

A TEACHER. 


REPLY BY THE EDITOR. 


We give place to the above, taking exceptions to an edito- 
rial of April 15, on *‘ Higher Education by the State.’’ We 
decline the style of argument which consists in defending our- 
self against implications and extreme conclusions forced out 
of a statement made with no such intent, as strikes ‘‘A 
Teacher’’; .indeed, thoroughly misapprehended by him in 
letter and spirit. A careful re-reading of the article will show 
our friend that,—first, the ‘‘ qualifying explanation.’ is 
found at the close of the article, and implied all through. 
There is no assertion or implication that the obligation or the 
practice of civilized nations to provide for the higher educa- 
tion at public expense, involves the obligation or practice of 
providing the ‘* whole of it.’? The point taken is, that every 
civilized nation or State has found itself compelled, in greater 
or less degree, to aid in the support of the education which 


qualifies its citizens or subjects for the higher duties of a so- 


cial, professional, and public character. This, as a historical 
proposition, is true of every people, ancient or modern.- Not 
only have all the nations of the Old World provided such edu- 


‘cation in large part, but they have also fortified the superior 


classes by such endowments as a State church, standing ar- 
mies, orders of nobility, eminent degrees in professional life, 
in ways innumerable. So far, human history bears united 
testimony to the obligation of the State to support, educate, 


and protect the classes on which it is supposed to depend for 
safety. 


The American British Provinces began in the same way. 
Before there was a Congress or any national Domain, the 
province of Massachusetts laid the foundations of Harvard 
College, in a grant which exceeded the entire taxation of the 
year for all other purposes, and, for generations, continued its 
grants in variousforms. Most of the colleges, and great num- 
bers of academical schools and institutions for the higher edu- 
cation, have begn thus favored. The academic system of fifty 
years ago was fortified by generous grants of land from the 
State, and even Mt. Holyoke Seminary, at a critical point, 
properly received a generous donation! The present high- 
school law of Massachusetts is the legitimate outgrowth of 
this time-honored policy. Only the other day, the legislature 
made valuable grants of land to the Normal Art School and 
the Boston Public Library. The province of Connecticut 
afforded valuable material aid to Yale College long before the 
Revolution was dreamed of. Indeed, outside of New Eng- 
land, before the Revolution, the only education aided by the 
State was the higher education. The republie has endorsed 
this provincial policy by its munificent grants of public lands, 
extending through the whole century of its existence, and in 
those grants the higher education has always come in fora 
generous share. There is not an American State which, to 
our knowledge, has repudiated this obligation. Each of them, 
according to its own idea of the public necessity and ability, 
has faced the obligation, and thus admitted the general 
principle. The principle is not that the higher, the secondary, 
or any form of education shall be wholly supported by the 
State, but that the State shall keep a watchful eye upon all its 
citizens and,in the most practicable way, according to the 
genius of its peculiar form of government, secure the oppor- 
tunity for the competent training of all sorts and conditions of 
its people. The principal is radical ; the application is a mat- 
ter of high political expediency. 

Our correspondent misapprehends the object of our article. 
It was directed against the extreme opponents of the free 
public and secondary education. We are perpetually met by 
the assertion, that the free secondary and higher education, in 
this republic, is an excrescence, a parasite on the free elemen- 
tary education, forced upon the people by modern school-men, 
and opposed alike to the spirit of our institutions and the prac- 
tice of the fathers. Against this wild assertion we made the 
point that the truth of history is exactly the reverse ; that free 
education has never begun with the elements, but always, in 
all nations, at the top; and only as the rights of the whole 
people, and the necessities of intelligent citizenship have been 
acknowledged, has it gradually descended. It was not acen- 
tury ago that Boston provided no free instruction of the lower 
grade for girls, and only sixty years ago that it established the 
free primary schools. It was only after emancipation that the 


Southern States even permitted the elementary education of 
the lower third of its population. Itis not the free higher 
and secondary, but the free elementary education, open to 
every child, which is the beneficent gift of modern times to the 
people of all civilized lands. 

With all respect to our correspondent, we think him over- 
sensitive aud critical in dealing with THe JoURNAL. From 
the first, the NEwW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION has 
not only endorsed, but even glorified all methods of support- 
ing education save that proposed by the Catholic bishops ; the 
separating of American children into sectarian schools, con- 
trolled by an infallible priesthood, demanding subsidies from 
the State. This style of education we regard emphatically not 
‘“*The American Way.’’ But our columns have been filled, 
and never more than during the past months, with the most 
hearty and sincere expressions of interest in all sorts of pri- 
vate, corporate, or denominational schools, from Mrs. Shaw’s 
kindergarten up to Harvard University. There is nothing in 
this inconsistent with our defence of the free secondary and 
higher education. He must be a narrow observer who fancies 
the American people can safely be left to any agency less broad 
and radical than the American system of free instruction, for 
its training into citizenship, in the days that are now upon us. 
More and more will the great mass of thoughtful, practical 
people who govern the republic insist on this, and look to the 
American public school, in all its varieties, as the great central 
factor in the training of the people. But there is ample space 
and room, in all parts of our country, for the efforts of all 
Christian and patriotic people to supplement the public school 
by every variety of endowment and support. In some por- 
tions of the country this is an absolute necessity ; in the 
wealthiest States a most timely and valuable addition to the 
free education. We make no war upon this region of school 
life. But, when the friends and officials of schools which 
have derived timely and valuable aid from the State, in times 
past, turn upon us and condemn the whole American system 
of the public support of the free ecoundety and higher educa- 
iton as un-American, even stigmatize the free school as ‘‘ god- 
less,’ we shall continue to expose such narrowness to the best 
of our ability. All this we have said so often, and in so many 
ways, that nothing but the imperative necessity of instructing 
our readers by constant repetition of the most familiar princi- 
ples, has persuaded us to say it gain. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


WEsTERN WILDS, AND THE MEN WHO REDEEM THEM. 
An Authentic Narrative, embracing an Account of Seven 
Years Travel and Adventure in the Far West ; Wild Life in 
Arizona ; Perils of the Plains ; Life in the Cafion and Death 
on the Desert : Thrilling Scenes and Romantic Incidents in 
the Lives of Western Pioneers ; Adventures among the Red 
and White Savages of the West; A Full Account ef the 
Mountain Meadow Massacre ; The Custer Defeat ; Life and 
Death of Brigkith Young; etc. By J. H. Beadle, author of 
Life in Utah; Western Correspondent Cincinnati Commer- 
cial; ete. Elegantly illustrated with 127 beautiful engrav- 
ings. Cincinnati, Philadeldphia, and Chicago : Jones Broth- 
ers & Co. Price, $3.00 and $3.50. 


This superb volume unfolds to the reader much valuable in- 
formation about the country west of the Mississippi river. It 
presents a complete picture of that growing section of our 
country. It is written in a pleasing style, and furnishes accu- 
rate information in regard to its climate, soil, and scenery 
which will be eagerly sought by all looking to that region for 
their future homes. The author writes about that of which 
he has personal experience. He has traversed the wilderness, 
climbed the mountains, lived in the cafion, and explored the 
mines. His style has the flavor of the mountain and plains, 
and stirs the blood like a stimulating breeze from the far 
Pacific. The views presented of Indian life have the rare 
merit of being ‘‘taken on the spot.’? The author did not 
content himself with second-hand reports ; he cut loose from 
civilization, and, with only his gun and sack of provisions, 
went to see the Indian at home. His notes on the Mormons 
of Utah are of intense interest. One of the most attractive 
features of this work consists in the romantic tales of Western 
life and adventure, which make up about one-third of the 
book. But itis when he treats of the vast interior that he 


“most charms and enthralls us. We read with admiration his 


sketches of the snow-clad mountain rising 14,000 feet into the 
clouds, of the brawling brooks that make music down the 
cafion, of the lofty waterfalls, the frowning cliff, and crystal 
mountain-lake ; we shudder at the perils of the pioneers and 
we sympathize with the miners’ alternate hopes and fears. It 
is a book that will interest all classes, and instruct those who 
desire knowledge for practical purposes. It is printed from 
beautiful clear type, on fine toned paper, comprised in one 
large royal octavo volume, enriched with the largest and finest 
collection of engravings ever incorporated in any similar work, 
and bound in the most substantial manner. 


THE PHAACIANS OF Homer. The Pheacian Episode of the 
Odyssey, as comprised in the Sixth. Seventh, Eighth, 
Eleventh, and Thirteenth Books. With Introduction, 
Notes, and Appendix, bv Augustus C. Merriam, Ph.D., 
Columbia "College, New York. Illustrated. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Students of Greek will cordially welcome this interesting 
portion of the Odyssey, with its admirable text and scholarly, 
critical notes, with illustrations that will greatly aid in con- 
veying correct ideas of the traditions embodied in the Homeric 
poems. Prof. Merriam draws upon his experience in teaching 


_ Classes, and prepares his book with reference to the needs of 


students. The appendix, in which is given an account of the 
discoveries of Schliemann and Cesnola, is an important 
addition. Teachers and students of Homer will find in the 
methods of investigation, and in the references to authorities, 
helps to an accurate understanding of the writings of the 
great poet, which they will gladly use. It is beautifully 
printed and substantially bound. 


LOITERINGS IN PLEASANT PatuHs. By Marion Harland. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.75. 


This is’a bright and entertaining book for summer reading, 
and the writer, already well known by her numerous works in 
other fields of literature, gains in favor by this work, in which 
she’ very pleasantly describes her European travels, with 
sights, ‘scenes, and incidents by the way. It is vastly superior 
to most books of this class. Her descriptions are picturesque 
and keen, and her delineations of character ‘are almost too 
sharp on some of her fellow-travellers. It is attractively 
issued, and will be popular. 


THE CONGREGATIONALISM OF THE LAST THREE HUNDRED 
YEARS, as seen in its Literature : with Special Reference to 
certain Recondite, Neglected, or Disputed Passages. With 
a Bibliographical Appendix. By H. Martyn Dexter. New 
York : Harper & Bros. Large 8vo, 1082 pages, cloth, $6.00. 


This volume consists of twelve scholarly lectures delivered 
on the Southworth foundation in the Theological Seminary at 
Andover, Mass., 1876-9, with an important and valuable 
bibliographical appendix. The first lecture, entitled “‘ The 
Darkness and the Dawn,’’ shows the condition of mind and 
heart to which the Papacy had reduced England, as tending-to 
explain as natural, and indeed inevitable, what otherwise 
would seem to be the inexplicable intensity,—almost ferocity, 
—of the early Puritan spirit. The second lecture shows the 
true point of divergence of Separation from Puritanism, as 
being not in the interest of polity, but of purity; and of 
pushing forward a nominal into a real Reformation, and the 
autobiography of Robert Browne, which shows the theory of 
his life and character, and an exhaustive and symmetrical 
outline of his actual system. Lecture III, relates to “ The 


Martin Mar-Prelate Controversy,’’ a vindication of the real 
and great merit of the long grossly slandered tracts of Martin 
himself, and their relation to early English prose satire ; with 
a new theory as to who Martin was. Lectures IV., V., VI, 
and VII. are upon ‘‘ The Martyrs of Congregationalism,’’— 
and ‘give a clear, and reasonably complete account of the 
various English Separatist Churches which in the early part of 
the seventeenth century found refuge in Holland ; and, in 
connection with this, the discovery at Cambridge of the long- 
lost book of George Johnson, describing the details of the 
sorrowful and amazing old-clothes controversy ; — the gradual 
successive development of Johnsonism, or High-Church Bar- 
rowism ; of Ainsworthism, or Low-Church Barrowism ; and 
of Robinsonism, or Broad-Church Barrowism ; in connection 
with this he demonstrates the fact that John Smyth first sep- 
arated from Johnson’s ‘‘Ancient’”? Church at Amsterdam, not, 
as heretofore alleged, because he had become a Baptist, but 
for other reasons ; seceding afterwards from his own seceded 
church, when he subsequently baptized first himself and then 
those who at that time followed him,—and, as connected with 
this, the discovery of Smyth’s ‘‘ Retractation of his Errours,”’ 
in the Minster Library at York ;—the elucidation, also, of the 
fact that the famous ‘‘ Farewell Address’’ of John Robinson, 
at Leyden, does not,—as heretofore assumed,—refer to doc- 
trine, but solely to polity. With Lecture VIII. the considera- 
tion of the ‘‘ Early New England Congregationalism’’ opens, 
and this portion of the volume will be studied with interest 
by all scholars of the church. Mr. Dexter makes the follow- 
ing points in the discussion: that the early Congregationalism 
of New England was Barrowism and not Brownism, and of 
the natural relation of the system of Ruling Elders to that 
fact ;—the discovery and description of the long-lost manu- 
script, ‘‘Cambridge Platform,’ prepared for that synod by 
Ralph Partridge, of Duxbury ;—the explanation of that unrest 
which more or less afflicted the New England Churches of the 
seventeenth anda part of the eighteenth century, as being 
inevitably due to the irrepressible conflict between the aristo- 
cratic and the democratic elements of which their Barrowism 
was composed ;—the pointing out of the manner in which the 
Congregationalism of New England was transferred from that 
old basis of Barrowism to its present (still older) basis of 
Brownism ; with the relation of John Wise and Nathaniel 
Emmons to that transfer ;—the correction of the prevalent 
misconception that the original Brownism repudiated Coun- 
cils, and the attempt to illustrate the full outgrowth and 
working of the system of Ecclesiastical Councils in this 
country, by a copious citation of actual cases drawn from a 
collection of more than twelve hundred of the “‘ Results’’ of 
such bodies ;—the somewhat extended endeavor to intimate 
the actual condition of the world as to general knowledge, at 
the time of the first settlement of New England, as helpful to 
any just estimate of the real spirit and character of our 
fathers. 


Gurpe Books. Farrar’s ‘Illustrated Guide Book to Moose- 

head Lake, Northern Maine and the Head-waters of the 
* Kennebec, Penobscot, and St. John’s Rivers,’’ and ‘‘ The 
¥TIilustrated Guide Book to Rangeley, Richardson, Kennebago, 
* Umbagog, and Parmachenee Lakes’’ Price each, 50 cents. 
* Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


These new and revised editions have received important ad- 
ditions and been brought up to date. For teachers and others 
making tours for recreation during the summer vacation, these 
guide-books are of special value. Beside the interesting de- 
scriptive-text, there are numerous maps and engravings, time- 
tables, lists of hotels and boarding-houses, with prices, fares, 
etc. Get them at Lee & Shepard’s, Franklin street, Boston. 


Tue FAULTS oF SpEEecH. A Self-Corrector and Teachers’ 
Manual. By Alex. Melville Bell, F.E., I.S., etc. Salem, 
Mass.: James P. Burbank. Price, 60 cents in cloth, 30 
cents in paper. 


In this little work are given clear, simple, and practical di- 
rections for the removal of all impediments of speech, includ- 
ing stammering, stuttering, etc., as well as all minor defects 
and blemishes, such as lisping, burring, etc. The author’s 
long experience in the correction of the faults of speech,—his 
professional career extending over a period of nearly forty 
years,—is in itself a gufficient guarantee that every suggestion 
is founded on practicability, and that the methods of cure set 
forth are the most simple and effective. It is entirely free 
from technicalities, and equally well adapted to the needs of 
the teacher or the untutored self-corrector. Attention is called 
to the chapter on “‘ Organic Substitutions,’”’ which is a remark- 
ably complete exposition of one of the most common classes of 
the defects of speech. , 


THE BARK CABIN ON KEARSARGE. By Edward A. Rand. 
A Out of School Series.’”’ Boston: D. Lothrop&Co. Price, 
cents. 


The books which Mr. Rand has already published have 
given him a prominent place among the best authors of 
juvenile literaturein this country. They are bright, healthful, 
and breezy, with no forced incidents and sensational situa- 
tions. The “Bark Cabin” is the story of a retired sea-cap- 
tain, who, with his family, spends the summer vacation in a 


cabin built for the purpose on the side of that most pic- 


turesque of New-England mountains, Kearsarge. Mingled 
with the adventures of the party are realistic descriptions of 
the scenery. We heartily commend the book to boys, who 
will find it full of genuine out-door feeling, invigorating, anq 
thoroughly enjoyable. Several finely-drawn illustrations adq 
to the attractions of the volume. 


Krusi’s EAsy DrAawine Lessons, for Kindergarten and 
Primary Schools. New York, Boston, and Chicago: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 

These admirable lessons are presented in three series. The 
first series is confined to lessons on straight lines, and their use 
in the construction of figures. The second furnishes lessons on 
the arcs of circles, and their application to figures and objects; 
series three furnishes designs on various cones, as used in draw- 
ing cards, ornamental! designs, leaf-forms, flower, fruit,and in- 
sect-forms. This course has been made with reference to the 
fact that the earliest acquisitions are based on imitation and 
repetition; while the inventive power is of later growth, being 
partially based on the experience gained by the former prac- 
tice. The framework of ruled lines, on which the children are 
to draw their designs, relieves them of the danger of violating 
the rules of proportion and symmetry, and enables them to at- 
tend to the laws of motion, rapidity of execution, etc. The 
power of determining relative size is systematically developed 
by the exercise of this course, as the children are continually 
required to count the spaces through which the lines have to 
pass. For elementary lessons these studies are such as every 
teacher needs. 


Dr. MUHLENBERG’S LIFE. Life and Work of Dr. Muhlen- 
berg. By Anna Ayres. With two portaits on steel. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 8vo, cloth, $3 00. 


Rey. William A. Muhlenberg was one of the most devout, 
and at the same time active men in the church. He was 
widely known, and his hymn beginning, ‘‘ I would not live 
alway,’’ is found in almost every collection of church-music in 
print. His life was spent largely in the founding and in the 
carrying on of institutions of Christian education and benevo- 
lence. The monuments to his memory are many; the great 
building of St. Luke’s Hospital, the unfinished pile of College 
Point, and the village of St. Johnland, being three marks of 
his presence on earth such as few men leave behind them. He 
was the first one to introduce in this country the system of 
Protestant sisterhoods, boy choirs, daily services, and the 
pleasant custom of celebrating Christmas in our poorer Sun- 
day-schools with a gift-laden tree. The record of his labors will 
be read with interest and emotion by the many who knew and 
sympathized with him in his convictions ; but it is worthy the 
attention of all who, however they may have differed from him 
in religious opinion, cannot fail to be roused to admiration by 
a long life of pure and unselfish devotion. This well-written 
history of him will help perpetuate his memory and extend the 
beneficent influence of‘his life. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— Appletons’ Journal for July gives the second and final part of Cher. 
buliez’s brilliant novellette, “‘ Herr Drommel’s Inconsistencies,’’ and the 
conclusion of Appleton Morgan’s “‘ Shakespearean Myth,” in which there 


is an examination of the several theories current as to the authorship of 
the Shakespearian plays, and some eminently graphic pictures of the period 
and the life therein. 


— The July Atlantic brings the last chapters of Mr. Howell’s “ Undis- 


covered Country,”’ which is generally conceded to he the greatest novel he 
has yet written, with its exquisite descriptions of Shaker life. 


— The July Popular Science Monthly is quite up to its usual standard. 
It opens with a translation of a striking French article on ‘‘ The Interior 


of the Earth,” by R. Radau; “A Vindication of Scientific Ethics,”’ by 
William D. Le Sueur, is the best exposition of Herbert Spencer’s ethical 
system that has yet been made. The treatment is masterly. 


— Lippincott’s Magazine for July contains two illustrated articles of a 
light and entertaining character. ‘On Spelling Reform ”’ presents some 


strong arguments against the proposed changes in English orthography. 
“ Adam and Eve”’ and “‘ Studies in the Slums” are continued. 


— The seventh number of the Humboldt Library of Science, published 
by J. Fitzgerald & Co., 143 Fourth avenue, New York, has been received. 


It contains Balfour Stewart’s eminent La gd work, “The Gonservatism 
of Energy,” with all the original illustrations. 


— In Harper’s for July, Mr. Richard T, Ely discusses American Colleges 
and German Universities, and desires it understood that “a college edu- 


cation is not a university one”’; he does not think well of “ higher educa- 
tion”’ in America. Dr. J. W. Draper discusses Franklin’s place in the 
science of the last century, in his well-known and acceptable way. 


— St. Nicholas for July, 1880, ready June 25, has a patriotic flavor appro- 
priate to the season; and, in an article written and thoroughly illustrated 


by Mr. Daniel Beard, it tells the boys and girls how to celebrate the 
Fourth of July. 


— Art in Scribner’s for July is represented by the continuation of Mr. 
Brownell’s careful and discriminating critique on “ The Younger Painters 
of America.” In “ Topics of the Time,”’ Dr. Holland treats of “ The West 
Point Affair,” “‘ The Apotheosis of Dirt,” and discusses “ Industrial Edu- 
cation Again.” 

— The reader who is curions to obtain an inside view of Prince Bis- 
marck’s character as the genius of Statecraft, will find much to interest 
him in a paper contributed to the North American Review for July, bY 


the great Chancellor’s Boswell, Moritz Busch, entitled “ Bismarck as 4 
Friend of America and as a Statesman ”; The Ethics of Sex,” by Miss M. 
A. Hardaker,—a calm, philosophical study of the woman question. 


— Macmilian’s Magazine for June contains among, other interesting 
articles, “The Sculptures on the Fagade of St. Marks, Venice,” by J. 


Richter; “ Some Thoughts on Shelley,” by S. A. Brooke; “ England an 
Russia,” by Sir C. Trevelyan. 


— “ Landscape Painting,” by Sir R. Collier, in the Nineteenth Century 
for June, will be found especially interesting to all lovers of art. The 


ientific student will nd “On the Method of Zadig,” 
by Prof, Huxley, 
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PRESIDENTS OF STATE ASSOCIATIONS. furnishing them with better teachers. Mr. Morrison and his| dispensable. I have known of a man about forty years old 

colleagues wisely insist on holding with the public-school sys-|who quietly took a sound thrashing about his lessons, and 

NEW JERSEY. tem of the State relations of the utmost friendship and mutual|on being asked why he submitted, he said, ‘‘ You know, 


Gro. O. F. TAYLOR, president of the New Jersey State 
Teachers’ Association, was born at Irvington, N. J., April 11, 
1835. His early educational advantages were “‘limited.’’? The 
district school of his native village enjoyed his presence till he 
was nearly 11 years of age, at which time he was compelled to 
jearn the shoemaker’s trade. The making of shoes held his 
willing (?) attention till he was 17, when the long-wished-for 
opportunity came, and he was enabled to attend an academy 
in Newark, N. J. Ina little less than two years after, he was 
employed as an assistant in his native village. After teaching 
three terms he was appointed principal, and served in this ca. 


pacity for one year. On the first of January, 1856, Mr. Taylor 
received an appointment as first-assistant in the Court street 

ammar school in Newark, which city he has served ever 
since, — being appointed principal of the Roseville avenue in- 
termediate school in 1863, and in September, 1865, principal of 
the grammar school in which he is at present engaged. Mr. 
Taylor has been secretary of the New Jersey State Teachers’ 
Association for three years, and at the last meeting at Long 
Branch, in July, 1879, was elected president. The teachers of 
New Jersey thus acknowledged their appreciation of the noble 
endeavors made by Mr. Taylor during his long service in his 
chosen profession. 


NEBRASKA, 


RoBERT CurRy, A.M., Pu.D., now principal of the Nebraska 
State Normal School, and president of the Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association, is a native of Pennsylvania, a graduate 
of Jefferson College, and an educator of much and varied ex- 
perience, having served his native State successively as princi- 
pal of a public school, an academy, and a female seminary; as 
editor of an educational journal, as principal of a normal 
school, and as deputy State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, in which last capacity he spent nearly four years as State 
instructor in the county and city institutes of that Common- 


wealth, and in attending the county and city superintendents’ 
conventions, visiting the State normal schools, and examining 
their graduating classes. His public addresses and official re- 
ports were oy ng | and widely appreciated, having been 
quoted largely by the National Bureau of Education in its an- 
nual report, the French Centennial Commission in its report 
on the state of education in this country, and by the press in 
Canada, Germany, and other foreign countries. Any State 
teachers’ association might be proud of having so worthy a 
president. 


MISSOURI. 


NATHAN J. MORRISON, president of the Missouri State Teach- 
ers’ Association, was born in Franklin, N. H., Nov. 25, 1828. 
His father, Nathan S., was a farmer and lumberman, de- 
scended from one of the early New Hampshire colonists. Mr. 
Morrison’s early education was obtained by hard work on the 
sterile New Hampshire farm during the summer, and two 
months’ tuition in the district school during the winter, of 
which slender opportunities he made the most. At 19 he en- 
tered upon a year of vigorous study at Kimball Union Acad- 
emy, Meriden, N. H., and at the Collegiate institute, of New 
Hampton, N. H., from which latter school he entered Dart- 
mouth College in 1849, graduating in 1853. After graduation 
he taught one term at jAcworth, N. H., and then turned his 
feet westward in 1854, to study theology at Oberlin, Ohio. At 
Oberlin he remained four years, teaching during all the time, 
two years of which he was tutor of languages. In 1857, 
though invited to remain permanently connected with the col- 
lege, he removed to Michigan, and was ordained pastor of a 
Congregational church in Rochester. In 1859, on the organi- 
zation of Olivet College, Michigan, he accepted the professor- 
ship of Latin and Greek. In 1860, the first president of the 
college resigning, Mr. Morrison came gradually to discharge 
most of the duties belonging to the president’s office, and in 
June, 1865, he was formally elected president. He remained 
connected with the college until 1872, when he resigned, hav- 
ing raised the institution, — as said the trustees in accepting 
his resignation, — from the condition of an academy to that of 
& successful college, with an enviable reputation for scholar- 
ship. He spent one yearin needed rest, and in maturing 
plans for what is likely to prove his life-work, — the founding 
of Drury College, at Springfield, Mo. Having completed the 
organization, — drawing the charter with his own hand, — the 
first term of the school opened Sept. 25, 1873, with 89 pupils, 
all in preparatory classes and all from the immediate neigh- 
borhood. This was a few days after the failure of Jay Cooke 
& Co., which resulted in the panic of 73. The consequent 
depression which followed nearly wrecked the hastily launched 
craft. The enterprise would have been adandoned, un- 
doubtedly, could Mr. Morrison have foreseen in 1878 the hard 
and unintermitted struggle through which the college would 
have to pass before it could reach a position of safety and sta- 
bility. On the whole, judging Drury College after the stand- 
ard of New England colleges, the enterprise has proved re- 
markably successful. Its patronage has steadily grown in 
both quality, and quantity. It has exerted a very marked in- 
fluence on the new publie schvols of the southern half of Mis- 
souri, by stimulating them to doing better work, as well as 


co-operation. As a consequence, Mr. Morrison was elected 
second annual president of the Teachers’ Association for the 
South-west, one-fourth of the State, and is now president of 
the State Teachers’ Association, having been elected at the 
last annual session at St. Louis, in his absence and without 
his knowledge. Mr. Morrison is still in his prime, with a 
score of years of hard work in him yet. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE THOUSAND ISLANDS. 


While so many places for seeking pleasure and obtaining 
rest during the summer months, are calling for notice from 
the tired and worn teachers, the Thousand Islands ought not 
to be passed by in silence. As they lie scattered here and 
there in the fresh and pure, the living water of the St. Law- 
rence, they present the highest type of quiet beauty and re- 
pose. Of all sizes, from the little spot of land of circumfer- 
ence of only a few feet, to the island of many acres, they pre- 
sent an ever-varying scene, Here rest and pleasure, comfort 
and enjoyment are always to be found, and as yet that great 
bugbear of most teachers, the necessary high prices, has not 
made its influence felt. The Baptist, Presbyterian, and Meth- 
odist Parks, the hotels at each, and at Clayton and Alexan- 
dria Bay, which are first-class, lacking only in the high prices 
of many resorts, offer good accommodations at very low rates. 
The finest fishing the country boasts, the most beautiful sails, 
and delightful surroundings add to the enjoyment and assist 
in the comfort of all visitors. 

Here it*is, amid such surroundings, that our assembly of 
teachers has been called for the coming summer, at which 
Supt. Harris, Col. Parker, and other veteran educators will 
gather,-and impart their views, compare experiences, and pres- 
ent the results of their work in various branches. Here it is 
that the Summer School of Languages organized by Professor 
Pink, of Canton, N. Y., has decided to meet and present Ger- 
man and French, Latin and Greek, in the newest and latest 
and most approved methods. Here it is, in short, that the 
best results ofa summer resort, free from so many vices 
and drawbacks common to such places, can be gained,—rest for 
the body and food for the mind. Eminent speakers and schol- 
ars will be gathered here, each adding his or her part to the 
common enjoyment. One visit will do the teacher good, and 
will form a resolution in the minds of all such, never to fail 
of an annual visit here. E. T. TOMLINSON. 

Hungerford Collegiate Institute, Adams, N. Y. 


A COLORED SCHOOL IN GEORGIA. 


Last December I was in Washington, Wilkes county, Ga., 
a place where I had spent a large part of my life, and I de- 
termined to obtain some subscribers for the JOURNAL OF ED- 
UCATION. There came one of those lovely days, such as this 
delightful climate occasionally gives us throughout the winter, 
and I set out to walk to the colored schoolhouse, distant about 
a mile and a half from the centre of the village. As I trudged 
along, I encountered an old friend with a buggy. He offered 
to give me a lift, so I speedily reached what is popularly 
known as Freedmen’s town,’’ a sort of suburb which, in 
these latter days, is characteristic of most country towns at the 
South. Imagine a winding labyrinth of streets or alleys, not 
wide enough for two wagons to pass, and running through 
small properties containing from half-an-acre to two and three 
acres, planted with ‘‘ patches’’ of corn and eotton, and hav- 
ing each its small house, with almost invariably a few simple 
flowers and vines in the front yard. The houses were chiefly 
framed buildings ; a very few have two stories, and all are 
comfortable. It was Monday morning, and as we moved 
through the tangle of alleys wecame up with the colored 
washerwomen, with great bundles and baskets of clothes on 
their heads. 

On the top of a hill, beneath a few trees, under which in my 
youth I had often picnicked and my friend had hunted squir- 
rels, I was put down at the door of the schoolhouse. I walked 
in, and introduced myself to the teacher, a young colored man, 
from what is miscalled Atlanta ‘‘ university.’’ The school- 
house is a small, framed building, unpainted, unceiled, full of 
cracks, with a stove, and two windows which had been glazed, 
but which, alas ! contained hardly a single entire pane. Do 
not shiver, New-England reader; the little negroesw ere, of 
course, very disorderly to break the glass; but they did not 
suffer from cold. If, in this climate, they lived in your arti- 
ficial atmosphere, they would begin to be consumptives. 
They had rough, individual desks, arranged in good order, 
and the room was quite neat and clean. On the rafters over- 
head were placed several additional benches, bottom upward, 
and on the teacher’s desk lay an ominous hickory. The col- 
ored people, I would remark, en passant, do not think a 
school well taught. without the rod ; and, with children raised 


under the family government they practige, J dare say it is in- 


Massa Ben, you can’t get book larnin’ without whippin’.” 

The scholars in the schoo! were, | think, wholly full-blooded 
blacks. Several classes in arithmetic recited. The present 
teacher had had them in charge but a short time, and my opin- 
ion of his merits was rather derived from the questions he 
asked than from the progress of his pupils. In response to 
his invitation, I gave them some examples to work, which I 
drew from that best of tests for primary scholars ; viz., frac- 
tions. They worked the examples readily, and rattled off an- 
alyses in a very deceptive manner ; but when their teacher, 
pointing to a reduction they had made, asked, 
** Which is the larger ?”’ they answered, #§- But I think they 
understood perfectly, when the error was pointed out. 

I was favorably impressed with the teaching of this young 
man,—E, J. Stuart. I think it quite equal to that of the aver- 
age white teachers of the primary departments in Georgia, and 
superior to that of many rural teachers. The order of his 
school-room was creditable. He had blackboards, but no 
other appliances. I think it is since he left the Aflanta Uni- 
versity that this institution has acquired an accomplished 
normal-school teacher, — Mr. A. W. Farnham, — educated at 
Oswego, and interested to keep pace with new improvements. 
They are establishing a normal school, in a new house built 
for the purpose, and of this Mr. Farnham will be principal. 
Doubtless the teachers sent out from his hands will be in- 
structed in the new methods. 

The teacher readily subscribed for the NATIONAL JOURNAL 
oF EDUCATION, which he had been in the habit of reading in 
Atlanta. He asked me to say afew words to the pupils, and I 
spoke encouragingly to them. 

As I walked back through the winding alleys, one and an- 
other old acquaintance who had learned of my visit to the 
school came out to speak to me, and ask what I thought of 
their teacher. Their interests had evidently suffered by divis- 
ion about schools, so I advised them to unite heartily on their 
Atlanta man. I doubt if, for a colored man, school-teaching 
pays as well as planting; but it is easier and pleasanter work, 
allows more leisure, and the teacher has an honorable position 
among his people. The young man whose school I visited re- 
ceived $1.00 per month per scholar, and for three months gets 
the State’s pro rata. It is a material help to the colored teach- 
ers, whose schools are very variable, falling off very much in 
the busy season. The labor of negro children is of great value 
in the cotton-picking season. The number of negroes who 
have learned to read since emancipation is surprising, and is 
very creditable to them. 

I was joined in my homeward walk by a colored woman, whose 
talk excited some fruitful reflections, and perhaps indicates one 
danger of the colored people im their progress. The teacher 
whom I had met used correct English, was not exactly pedan- 
tic; but there was an indescribable flavor of book words in his 
language. The woman had, for a large part of her life, been 
a servant in a family of intelligent friends of mine, who had 
habitually entertained the most refined and cultivated people 
of the old South. As she stood at table, behind her mistress’s 
chair, she had heard the eloquence and humor of many of the 
most brilliant talkers in ante-bellum Georgia. Her language 
had not that absolute correctness which the study of grammar 
tends to secure, but it was simple, expressive, racy, good, as 
no conning of grammars could ever render it. 

A few years ago I visited a country school of colored people in 
the same county of Georgia. It was taught by a former slave of 
Hon. Alex. H. Stephens, who has the name of his honored 
dead brother, Linton Stephens, of the Supreme Court of Geor- 
gia. At the close of the war, Hon. A. H. S8., who has, in his 
life, lent money to over forty men to go to school or college, 
gave his boy Linton $50 for the same purpose. By intervals, 
Linton taught and went to school. 1 think the school of E. J. 
Stuart a decided improvement on that kept by Linton Stephens, 
who, however, did useful work. 

I will add that it seems to me the educational wants of the 
colored people sum themselves into two: Good normal teaching 
and intelligent supervision of their schools, which, of course, 
must come from whites. I think there is no juster, wiser, 
more certain, more Christian way of keeping influence over 
these people than to show interest in their schools, and advise 
with them on the subject. I donot mean there is a total absti- 
nence of this. Some of the counsels I gave to the old acquaint- 
ances I met in this village, brought forth the reply, ‘‘ That is 
just what Judge Reese said,’’ referring to Hon. Wm. Reese, a 
name honored all over Georgia, and also that of a generous, 
zealous, enlightened friend of education. But they need sye- 
tematic supervision; and it seems to me if Dr. Sears would 
help them to it with some of his large fund it would be a wise 
use of the money. I also wish to say that the satisfactory work 
of the Atlanta University is in educating teachers for primary 
and intermediate schools. It has generous friends at the 
North, and this is the direction in which help can do the col- 
ored people most good. 

Before closing, I will say for the benefit of those who teach 


geography, that Washington, Wickes County, Georgia, was the 
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first town in the United States named for George Washington. 
It was so called before he won his revolutionary reputation, 
and its people pride themselves on having been first to discover 
he was a great man. Exviza A. Bowen. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 


— The Skowhegan High School, under charge of Mr. Taylor, 
has just closed a profitable term and year. 

— Eaton Family School, at Norridgewock, closed this week. 

— Topsham High School graduated 9. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
The annual meeting of this Association was held at Water- 
ville in May. It was largely attended by ‘prominent teachers 
from different parts of the State. 


Prof. E. W. Hall, of Colby University, read an interesting 
paper on ‘‘ What may our Colleges do to improve our Sunday 
and Common Schools ?”’ He urged the adoption of a uniform 
standard of admission to college. A lively discussion followed 
by Profs. Morse, Rounds, and others. 

Before the close of the meeting the following resolutions 
were unanimously adopted: 

1, That this Association expresses its hearty approval of the proposition 
to make uniform the conditions of entrance to our New-England colleges. 

2. That the same elementary knowledge of natural science and English 
literature, rhetoric, and general history be included in such preparatory 
course, 

Principal Corthell, of the Gorham Normal School, red a 

aper on ‘‘ The Classification of Ungraded Schools,’’ which will 

ublisht for distribution by the Association. Discusst 
by Supt. Tash, of Portland, and others. 

Prest. M,C. Fernald, of Orono, gave an interesting paper 
upon ‘‘ The Needs and Work of a Professional State Teachers’ 
Association.’”’ Messrs. Jordan of Lewiston, Burr of Hallowell, 
and others joined in the discussion. 

In the afternoon a plan for a more complete and permanent 
organization of teachers was considered on report of a com- 
mitte appointed for that purpose. The new organization is to 
be known as ‘“‘ The Maine Pedagogical Society.”’ The new so- 
ciety succeeds the old one. A constitution was adopted. 

In the evening Supt. Luce read a paper on ‘‘ School Legisla- 
tion,’’ in which several important measures were presented for 
consideration. The presentation of this paper was followed 
by a discussion, which was joined in by Principal Rounds, 
Supt. Tash, and others. 

[Nore.—For some reason unknown to us, the report of this 
important meeting failed to reach us until last week. — Ep. 
JOURNAL. | 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— The lectures of the Dartmouth Medical College course 
begin August 4 this year. Two lectures are delivered daily, 
and male teachers can be admitted to them for a nominal fee. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— Of the 164 members of the Harvard graduating clas, 70 
ar going to study law. 

— There was one lady in the graduating clas in the’ School 
of Theology, Boston University, this year. 

— Miss Mary B. Alling, of the Springfield High School, re- 
signs to accept a position in the Rhode Island Normal School, 
at Providence. 

— Mrs. Stuart, who has been for some years president of the 
board of education for Washington Territory, was Abbie 
Howard Hunt, of Boston. 

— The Harvard College board of overseers hav voted to ac- 
cept the act of the legislature of 1880, providing that non-resi- 
dents of this Commonwealth, otherwise qualified, shal be eli- 
gible to the office ‘of overseer, and that the library should be 
opened Sunday afternoons under wise regulations. 

— Mr. Samuel P. Langmaid, of Somerville, recently left by 
wil $5,000 for Pembroke Academy, N. H. This makes its 
fund amount to $15,000. 

— Mr. Arthur H. Pierson, of Andover Seminary, has ac- 
cepted an appointment as teacher of chemistry in Carleton 
College, at Northfield, Minn., for the next year. 

— The new $5,000 scholarship given to Wellesley College 
was from Hon. Rufus S, Frost, of Chelsea, a member of the 
board of trustees. 

— The Harvard Divinity School Fund for New Professor- 
ships has reacht the sum of $113,700. __ 

— Twenty-two young women tried the preliminary Harvard 
examination this season, and two the final examination. 

— The Brookline High School exhibition wil occur in the 
Town Hall, on the evening of the 28th inst., and that of the 
grammar schools on the 30th, in the afternoon, in the same 
place. 

— The twelfth triennial festival of the Westfield Normal 
Association was held June 24, at Westfield. An addres was 
given by J. G. Scott, principal of the State Normal School, and 
the triennial addres was given by Prof. Luther Townsend, 
D.D., of the Boston University. Reunion of classes and social 
gathering was held in the evening. 

— The State Normal School, at Bridgewater closes its forti- 
th year on Tuesday, June 29, with public exercises of examin- 
ation and graduation, beginning at 9.15a.m. The graduating 
clas numbers 36, the largest clas ever graduated. The bien- 
nial convention of the alumni of the school wil be held on 


| Wednesday, June 30. E. C. Hewett, LL.D., president of the 


State Normal University of Illinois, wil deliver the addres, and 
Messrs. Moses T. Brown and J. J. Hayes, of Boston, wil giv 
readings. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— Greenwich Academy, at Greenwich, during the warm 
wether is to be made the plesant home of summer boarders. 


— The oration before the alumni association of Brown Uni- 
versity was delivered by Hon. Edward L. Pierce, upon ‘‘ The 
Public and Social Duties of the College Graduate.’’ Rev. 
Samuel F. Smith gave the poem, entitled, ‘‘ The Mystery of 
Life.’’ The association presented the university with a por- 
trait of the late Dr. Caswell. In balloting for trustees the fol- 
lowing votes were cast: For Rev. Edward Judson, of Orange, 
N. J., 391; Joseph H. Walker, of Worcester, Mass., 331; 
Prof. George I. Chace, of Providenee, 296; Rev. George Bul- 
len, of Pawtucket, 146; Rev. Dr. Elias H. Johnson, of Prov- 
idence, 52; Hon. Eustace C. Fitz, of Chelsea, Mass., 18. The 
prize for the best essay by a member of the senior clas was 
awarded to George S. Goodspeed. The ‘‘ Carpenter’’ prizes 
for elocution were awarded as follows: The first to Newton 
S. Fuller, of Providence; the second to William E. Jillson, of 
Providence; and the third to Frederic L. Gamage, of West- 
boro, Mass. 

— The public schools of Providence wil close on Wednes- 
day, June 30. 

— A clas of 14 graduated at Greenwich Academy last week. 


CONNECTICUT. 


CLINTON.—This small but pleasant town is highly favored 
by its educational privileges. It is here that the late Charles 
Morgan, a nativ of the town, founded the excellent school 
bearing his name. The school-house, and the dwelling-house 
for the principal, ar an ornament to the street on which they 
stand. It is about ten years since the school opened, and more 
than once we had the plesure of meeting the noble man who 
was not only rich in money, but, what is far better, rich in 
good feelings and beneficent acts. As he sat in the building 
erected by his munificent liberality, his face fairly beamed with 
delight; and he has been heard to say that the money given 
for the establishment of this school had given him more sin- 
cere plesure than any other investment he ever made. The 


.| grounds and buildings cost nearly $100,000; and the income of 


$200,000, wel invested, is applied to the support of the school, 
and the income of $5,000 is annually given in prizes to meri- 
torious pupils in different departments. 

The closing exercises of the school year took place on Thurs- 
day, the 17th. In the afternoon the large and beautiful hall 
of the school-house was filled to its utmost capacity by those 
who came to hear the prize rhetorical exercises. There were 
12 competitors, and while all did remarkably well, the first 
prize was awarged to Wing Ho Tong, a Chinese lad. 

Mr. Holbrook is son-in-law of Secretary Northrop, and the 
very commodious and excellent dwelling-house recently erected 
by the trustes of the school, makes for father and son a very 
plesant home. Unlike most boards of trustes, the Morgan 
School trustes ar not a mere nominal concern. George E. 
Elliott, secretary of the Board, devotes much of his time to 
the interests of the institution, and no real want escapes his 
watchful eye or fails to be provided for. 

In the evening the hall was again crowded with those who 
came to listen to the prize essays and the exercises of the grad- 
uating clas. 

Principal Holbrook is evidently doing an excellent work 
here, and wel sustaining the reputation of the school, which 
is proving a great blessing to the town. 


COMMENCEMENTS, ANNIVERSARIES, ETC. 


[NoTE.—Owing to the great number of college commencements, we are 
compelled to condense our notices of them.) 


UNIVERSITIES, COLLEGES, ETO,, 


Rochester Univ., N.Y., June 30. Missouri State Univ., Fune 3. 
Lafayette Coll., Pa., June 30. Madison Univ., N. Y., June 17. 
Biddle Univ., N. C., June 2. Marietta College, O., June 23. 
Cazenovia Sem., June 13-16. Princeton Ooll., N.‘J. June 23. 
Cornell Univ., June 24. Rutgers College, N. J , June 23. 
Central Univ., Ia., June 7-12. Suffield Lit. Inst., June 17. 
Columbia College, June 9. Seton Hall College, June 15. 
Cin, Mus. Coll., June 13-17. Salem Coll. Inst., N. J -- June 10. 
Carleton Coll., June 20-24, Syracuse Univ., N. Y., June 23. 
Dudley Acad., Mass., June 19, Tufts College, June 16. 
Dickinson College, June 24. Union, College, N. Y., June 23. 
Franklin College, June 4-8. Univ. of Wooster, O., June 23. 
Highland Mil. Acad., June 16.' Univ. of Michigan, June 24. 
Hamilton College, June 24. Vassar College, June 23. ‘ 
nco v., Pa., June 4, abash Coll Ind., Jun 
Washington and Jefferson, Pa., June 30. - etna 
Bordentown Female College, June 10-17. 
Franklin and Marshall College, June 13-17, 
Randolph State Normal, Vt., June 10-25, 
Shurtleff College, May 28 to June 6. 
University of the City of New York, June'17. 
Wyoming Conf. Se , June 13-16, 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Iowa.—The Grundy County Normal Institute will begin on 
the 23d of August, and continue four weeks. The teachers 
of the county have supported a teachers’ association, and an 
** Educational Column” in one of the county papers, ever 
since the normal last year. Many of the summer schools haye 
been discontinued for a time on account of the prevalence of 
diphtheria. Many of the school-children have died. 


INTERNATIONAL SocretTy.—The first meeting of the Inter. 
national Society for and Promoting the Science 
of Teaching will be held at the Thousand Island Park from the 
16th to the 21st of August, inclusive. The following subjects 
will be presented: ‘‘ Intellectual Education,’’ by C. W. Ben. 
nett, D.D.; ‘* Laws of Methods of Teaching,’’ by W. T. Harris, 
LL.D.; ‘*‘ Moral Education in Public Schools,” by Principal 
MacVicar, LL.D.; ‘‘ Art Education in Public Schools,’ by 
Professor Maycock; ‘‘ How Children Learn to Read,’’ by Coj- 
onel Parker, one of the supervisors of Boston, Mass. ; ‘‘ Schoo! 
Government,’’ by J. H. Hoose, Ph.D.; and a paper by Prof, 
W. Payne, of Ann Arbor University. 

ILLiNnors. — The third annual meeting of the Business Co]- 
lege Teachers’ and Penmen’s Association will be held in Chi- 
cago, Tuesday, July 27, and last three or four days. 

Kansas.—The Cowley County Normal Institute opens 
Monday, July 5, at Winfield, Kansas, and the term will con- 
tinue four weeks. The instructors will be Miss Lillian F. 
Hoxie, Fort Scott, Kas.; Orlin Phelps, Dexter; E. T. Trimble, 
ee C. H. Sylvester, Arkansas City; R. C. Story, 

infield. 


MissouRi.—The Missouri State University has just finished 
a second course of lectures on pedagogics,—four of them hay- 
ing been delivered by a female professor, Miss Grace C. Bibb,— 
and has published in one volume those given last season. 

By the adoption of the German-English plan in the St. 
Louis schools there are now thirty fewer special German 
teachers than there were at this time last year. There isa 
slight increase in the number of German-Americans taking 
German, and a slight decrease in the number of Anglo-Amer- 
icans pursuing the same study. 

A school apportionment of $515,286.09 has been made in 
Missouri. The State has a school population of 702,153; and 
8,092 school-houses, at which 448,033 pupils attend. She has 
forty-nine colleges and seminaries, and five normal schools, 
Her ee number 11,268, and receive in salaries $3,424,- 
408. 


MARYLAND. — The annual meeting of the Maryland State 
Teachers’ Association will be held at Ocean City, July 6, 7, 
and 8. Ocean City is the Cape May of Maryland. Teachers 
cannot select a better place to recuperate in after the fatigue 
of a year’s work. The exercises of the Association will be so 
arranged as to give large liberty for recreation and social en- 
joyment. Addresses will be delivered by Governor Hamlin, 
John M. Carter, Esq., Major John Y. Yellott, and the presi- 
dent of the Association. 


NEw JERSEY.—The twenty-seventh annnal meeting of the 
New Jersey Teachers’ Association will be held in the graded 
eee Long Branch, Tuesday and Wednesday, July 

and 7. 

Tuesday, 10.00 a. m.—Meeting of the State and county su- 
perintendents. 

Tuesday, e m. — Miscellaneous business. Address by the 
President. Discussion. ‘*‘ How does the Growth of our Coun- 
try Affect our Theory of Education?’ Discussion: W. R. 
Martin, Jersey City; H. B. Pierce, New Brunswick. ‘“ Metric 
System;”’’ Charles A. Hoyt, Chatham. 

Tuesday Evening, in Centenary church.—Address by Rev. 
Robert L. Collyer, New York. 

Wednesday, a. m.—Opening exercises. Miscellaneous busi- 
ness. ‘‘ How should Language be Taught in our Schools?” 
Discussion: W. N. Barringer, Newark ; Randall Spaulding, 
Montclair. Address by Hon. E. A. Apgar: “Industrial Edu- 
cation. 

Wednesday, p. m.—Miscellaneous business. ‘‘ Educational 
Legislation of New Jersey. Discussion: George H. Barton, 
Jersey City. ‘‘ The Essentials of Good Writing”; W. I. Mar- 
shall, Fitchburg, Mass. Reports of committees and election 
of officers. ‘‘The National Park” ; illustrated lecture by 
W. I. Marshall, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Readings at each session by Miss S. A. Fawcett, Newark. 

Gro. F. TAYLOR (Newark), Prest. 

A. B. GuriFrorp (Union), See’y. 

NorMAL WoRKERS’ AS<OCIATION.—A meeting of normal 
school workers will be held at Put-in-Bay, beginning on July 
21, 1880. The following topics will be discussed (the discus- 
sion in each case to be opened by a paper prepared by the 
wary ‘‘ Essay toward the Formation of a Body of 

ucational Doctrine, by Prof. W. H. Payne, of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan; ‘‘ The Unification of Professional Instruc- 
tion in Normal Schools,” by Prof. Louis Soldan, principal of 
the St. Louis Normal School; ‘ The Relation of Normal School 
Work to the State,”’ by Prof. S. N. Fellows, of the University 
of Iowa; ‘‘ The Education of the Public with Reference 
Normal Schools and their Work,” by Prof. Grace C. Bibb, © 
the University of Missouri; “The lation of Academic ‘ 
Professional Work,’’ by Prof. Edmund J. James, 
the Illinois Normal University; ‘‘ The Relation of Model - 
Training Schools to Normal School Work,” by Prof. Danie 
Putnam, of the Michigan Normal School. All workers in g¢2- 
uine normal schools, in city training schools, and in the " 

rtment of pedagogy in colleges and universities, are cordially 
nvited to meet with us. Epwin C. HEeweETT, 

Normal, Ill., June, 1880. Committee on Programme. 


Oun10.—Prof. T. J. Mitchell has been unanimously re-elected 
Superintendent of the Mt. Gilead schools, and his salary !0- 
creased to $1,500. We understand that this appointmen 
meets with uuiversal satisfaction, and we hear Prof. Mitche 
highly complimented on his past success. 

rof. W. H. Cole has been re-elected at Marysville for a. 
years. Prof. F. M. Hamilton has been unanimously 
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elected 44-43 of Bucyrus schools. “Salary, $1,700. 
. Beltz has taught nine years at Limaville, and is 


Prof. W. 
agail employed. 


Dr. W. J. Conklin, a member of the Board of Education of 
the Dayton Schools, has prepared an elaborate report of an 
uildings, with special reference 
The results of his investigation will 
pe published in the forth-coming annual report of the public 
schools of the city. He has examined the eyes of 765 pupils 
of the district, intermediate, and high schools, and of these 
finds the average per cent. of myopic eyes to be 16.73+-. 
figures are very significant, and show the necessity of making 
radical changes in the lighting of school-rooms. 

Supt. L. D. Brown, of Hamilton, has recently published an 
excellent biographical sketch of his friend James Alexander 
Clark, late superintendent of the public schools of New 


inspection of the city school 
to ight and ventilation. 


London. This distinguished educator was held 


ful Christian. 


His 


Teachers’ Convention for the 


in high esteem 


by the leading schoolmasters of Ohio. 
scholar, a thorough and conscientious instructor, and a faith- 
His death is lamented by all who knew him. 
Mr. J. L. Trosler, of Elizabethtown, has been elected to fill 
the vacancy. Under his supervision the 
the schools of New London will doubtless be sustained. 

The eighth annual commencement of the High school of 
Germantown was held May 14. Prof. G. C. Dasher, the able 
and efficient superintendent of the schools, resigned his posi- 
tion to engage in other business. 
cipal of the High school, was chosen bis successor. 
schools are in good condition, and will doubtless maintain 
their good reputation under Mr. Harlan’s management. 

TENNESSEE.—The State Teachers’ Association is called to 
meet at Pulaski on August 26 and 27. 


He was a profound 
Trousdale. 


ood reputation of 
Wis. 
premiums are 


Mr. B. B. Harlan, late prin- 
The 


It will succeed the 


Pulaski Congressional District | either. 


for an exhibit of work in the schools of the State. 


Sept. 6th to 10th. 
ing work for the State Fair will exhibit the same at the Teach- 
ers’ Association. 
John S. Dore, Neillsville, or Gen. George E. Bryant, Madison. 


which is to be held on August 24 and 25 by State Supt. 


A 


WISCONSIN. — The annual meeting of institute conductors 
will be held July 5 and 6, in the high-school building, Madison, 
The State Agricultural Society has made arrangements 


Liberal 
offered. The fair will be held at Madison, 
It is earnestly desired that schools prepar- 


Information will be furnished by Supt. 


HorsFORD’s ACID PHOSPATE is more convenient for mak- 
ing ‘‘lemonade’’ than lemons or limes, and is healthier than 


— 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Might of Right ; Selections from the writings of 
wW. E. Gladstone; with introduction by Gov. John D. 
Long; compiled and edited by E. E. Brown; Spare 
Minute Series: $1.00. D. Lothrop & Co. 

An Elementary Text-Book of Botany; translated 
from the German of Dr. K. Prantl; the translation re- 
vised by S. H. Vines, M.A., with 275 ills. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

Socialism; with Preludes on Current E vents; by 
Joseph Cook; Boston Monday Lectures; $1.50. Zv 
Day Lectures; a sequel to “ Words and Their Uses”’ ; 
by Richard Grant White; $2.00. Words and Their 
Dees, Past and Present; astudy of the English Lan- 

uage; 3d edition, revised and corrected ; $2.00. The 
Gadiscovered Country ; by Wm. D. Howells; 1 vol., 
12mo; $1.50. The Tragedy , é the Unexpected, and 
Other Stories; by Nora Perry; $1.25. Boston: Hougb- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 


PAMPHLETS, ETC. 


Annual Report of the State Supt. of Public Schools 
of Tenn., for the scholastic year ending Aug. 31, 1879 ; 
Leon Trousdale, 

Twenty-eighth Missouri University Catalogue and 
Report to His aor aw the Governor, 1879-1880 ; 
founded 1820, organized 1840. 

Report of the State Board of Education and State 
Supt. of Public Instruc., N.J., 1879; E. A. Apgar, Supt. 
on vee of State Normal School, River Falls, Wis., 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE UNDISCOVERED COUNTRY. 
By W. D. HOWELLS. 12mo, $1.50. 


“It is impossible not to discover in this work a delib- 
erate and very noteworthy advance upon its author's 
part toa higher place of fiction than he has hitherto 
attempted.’”’—N. Y¥. Evening Post. 

“Mr. Howell’s masterpiece.”"—Boston Courier. 


Mr. Howell’s Other Books. 
THE LADY OF ‘THE AROOSTOOK, 
THEIK WEDDING JOURNEY, 
A CHANCE ACQUAINTANCE 
A FOREGONE CONCLUSION, 
VENETIAN LIFE, 
ITALIAN JOURNEYS, and. 
SUBURBAN SKETCHES, 
are reduced in Lamy from $2 each to $1.50. These eight 
volumes, including the “ Undiscovered Country,” uni- 
formly and tastefully bound, are put up in boxes. 
Price of sets, in cloth, $12; half-calf, $28. 


WORDS AND THEIR USES. By 


RICHARD GRANT WHITE. New, revised edition. 
12mo, $2.00. 


A new edition of a book which has won great popu- 
larity by its scholarly, brilliant, practical, and thor- 
oughly entertaining ussion of the use, misuse, and 
significance of many English words. 


EVERY-DAY ENGLISH. A Sequel 


to “* Words and their Uses.”” By RICHARD GRANT 
WHITE. 1 vol. 12mo, $2.00. 


In this book Mr. White continues in various direc- 
tions the studies begun in his former work. It treats 


of 8 h, Writing, Grammar, Words, and Phrases, 
poin y out the errors which abound in our common 
086 0 


nglish; and, by its happy combination of learn- 
ing and humor, makes a book which all intelligent per- 
sons can read with equal profit and pleasure. 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE UNEX- 
PECTED, and otlier Stories. By NorRA PERRY, 
author of “ After the Ball” and “ Her Lover’s 
Friend.” “ Little Classic” style. Flexible covers, 
with tasteful linings, $1.25. 


A beautiful book of bright and wagon = | stories, 
excellent for summer reading. They are full of life, 
romantic, brilliant, and pooulianty readable. 


SOCIALISM. The eighth volume of 
Boston Monday Lectures. By Josern Cook. 


With Preludes on Current Events. 1 volume 
12mo, $1.50. 

In this book Mr. Cook discusses with vigor and 

rhetorical power the important subject of Socialism, 


and many topics immediately connected with it. The 
Lectures have been carefully revised, and the notable 
Preludes on leading Current Events are included. 


TALES OF A WAYSIDE INN. By 
H. W. LONGFELLOW. Now for the first time 
gathered into a volume by themselves. $1.75. 


*.* For sale by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


AN ENGINEER 
on the Boston and Albany Rail Road devotes a on 
of his time daily to Latin, by the method used in cor- 
R. L. PERKINS, 31 Pember- 


SECOND ANNUAL SESSION. 
Summer Course of Four Weeks in 
FRENCH and GERMAN. 


JULY 7TO 4, 1880. 


Conducted by OSCAR FAULHABER, Pu.D., 
Instructor in French and German at Phillips-Ezeter 
Academy, and at the Robinson Female Seminary. 
This course will be given at Exeter, N. H., in the 
building of the Robinson Female Seminary. 
Exeter is a choice New-England village, about ten 


ery | miles from Rye and ae Beaches, with man 


charming drives in the immediate neighborhood. 
Board can be obtained at reasonable rates. 
Terms for the Course in One Language, $20.00 
Terms for the Course in Both Languages, 30.00 
Mr. Faulhaber has had much experience in teaching, 
and refers to Professors Hedge, Peabody, and Bocher. 
of Harvard College; Professor Perkins, Princ. Phillips- 
Exeter Academy, Professor Bancroft, Princ. of Phil- 
lips-Andover Academy, and many others. Local ref- 
erence by permission. Address 
276 b OSCAR FAULHABER, £zeter, N. H. 


SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSION, 


Late “Boston University School of Oratory”’ Methods. 


Pupils received for special courses during the Sum- 
mer. A special opportunity for Teachers. For further 


particulars address 
ANNA BARIGHT, Princ., 
275 tf (1) 7A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


German Summer School, 
FOURTH SESSION, 1880, 
Will be held at CAZENOVIA, N. Y., from July 6th to 


August 6th. For particulars address 
r. A. FLEISCHMANN 
266 m (1) 62 Broad Street, Utica, N.Y. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1416 & 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Course in Elocution. Course in Oratory. Literary 
Course For publics ers, readers, teachers, and the 
general student of her English. Summer Term 
opens July 5th. 70-page Catalogue on application. 


182 m J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M.,, Prest. 


PROF. MOSES T. BROWN’S 


TECHNICAL LECTURES on ELOCUTION AND GESTURE, 
For Colleges, Schools, and Classes. 


A COURSE OF TEN LECTURES AND LESSONS 
IN READING, ORATORY, AND PERSONATION, 


Prof. BROWN will receive at his rooms, at St. James 
Hotel, Boston, a limited number of students in Elocution. 


ELOCUTION., mont’st.° Stamniering cured. 
Testimonials from J. E. Murdoch, Stacy aoe, see 


Faculty of School of Oratory. 


Heness-Sauveur 
INSTITUTE OF LANGUAGES, 


CHOOL OF VOCAL PHYSIOLOGY. 

Established 1872, by Prof. Alex. Graham Bell. Vis- 
ible Speech, Treatment of Stammering, Voice Culture, 
&c. or information address L. ALONZO BUTTER- 
FIELD, 22 Joy Street, Boston, Mass. 260 zz (1) 


R. L. SAUVEUR, Summer School of 

Languages, Amherst, Mass. By permission of 
L. SAUVEUR, Ph. D., LL. D., Professor L. ALONZO 
BUTTERFIELD will give instruction : 

Course in Visible Speech; Course in Elocution and 
Oratory. The session begins July 6, and continues s 
weeks. For circular of information address F 

L. ALONZO BUTTERFIELD, 

268 i Wilmington, Vermont. 


8888 Regents’ 8888 Questions 


The New Edition for 1880 of the 
Regents’ Questions since 1866 happens 
to make up the number to exactly 8888, 
—1041 in ARITHMETIC, with Answers ; 
1449 in GEOGRAPHY, with Answers ; 
2208 in GRAMMAR, with Answers ; and 
4100 words in the peculiar and ingen- 
ious SPELLING exercises. PRICE 
complete, $82.00. Also, nine 
other editions. These Questions are 
universally acknowledged to be the 
best and most practical in use. 


Send stamp for our New Illustrated 
Catalogue, THE SCHOOL BULLETIN 
PUBLICATIONS. 

DAVIS, BARDEEN & 
Publishers, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


8888 Regents’ 8888 Questions 
SSss 


8888 Regents’ 8888 Questions 


EXAMINE 
THE HANDBOOK OF GRAMMAR AND ANALYSIS, 


By PrRoF. JAMES E. VOSE. 


‘* A thin book, but thick with the true material fora 
mmatical text-book. It merits extensive use.’’— 

Journal of Education. 

** So scholarly and complete that it merits a foremost 
place among such books.’’—Congregationaltst. 

“For our limited academic courses it is an excellent 
text-book.’’—Zion’s Herald. 

‘‘A handsome book, terse and clear.”—Prof. L. 8. 
Burbank, Woburn, Mass. 

“TI like it decidedly.”"—Prof. H. S. Cowell, Princ. of 
Francestown Academy, N. H. 

“Its topical summaries are excellent.’’— Prof. M. N. 


Very liberal terms for introduction. Sent for 60 
cts. Address BOX 53, ASHBURNHAM, MASS. 275c 


3, 5, 6, 10, 12, 16, and 30 in.diam. Send for 


254 A. ZUELLIG, Dir., Hotel Pelham, Boston. |-GIOD@S Catalogue. ‘H.'B. Nims & Co., Troy, N.Y. 


Agency, and warmly endorse it. 


Application-form, giving full particulars, for stamp. 


275 d 


THE 


Acency ScHoo.s 


Domestic Building, New York. 


MR. T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY invites the attention of Scheol Principals, School Trustees, 
and Heads of Families to his large list of superior Teachers, both American and Foreign. 
Many of the best Families, Schools, and Celleges of the country have tested the efficiency of this 


TEACHERS 


seeking positions for the coming September should apply new, and have the benefit of the early vacancies. 


“TEACHERS, 


Address 
T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 


Domestic Building, 14th Street and Broadway, New York City. 


The 


dition. 


i woe 


most satisfactory Well in existence. 
ing lasts over SIX MONTHS in PERFECT con- 


The Best Ink-Weill. 


simplest, neatest, most economical, and 
ONE fill- 


Easily fitted to any school desk. In 


use in the public schools of Boston, Cambridge, Chelsea, 
Mass.; Nashua, N.H.; Norwich, Ct.; Chicago, Ill.; etc.; 
and Mass. State Normal Schools at Salem and Bridge- 
water. Have your schools supplied this vacation. Send 
25 cts. for sample Well and circular. 


A. D. ALBEE, Gen’l Agent, 
16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


Addres ANNA 


Quarterly Elocutionist. 


AREAL, 35 Union Square, NEW YORK CITY. 


$1.00 PER YEAR. 
Sample Copy, 30 cts. 


post-paid, 
The only Publication of the kind. 


WANTED. 

A graduate of Harvard College who has had three 
years’ very successful experience as teacher in the Bos- 
ton Latin Schaol, desires the principalship of a high- 
school, or other responsible position. Best of refer- 
ences and testimonials. Address E. M. CHESL=Y, 109 
Warren Avenue, Boston, Mass. 27T4¢ 


WANTED. 

A graduate of one of our leading New-England col- 
leges, who bas had ten years’ experience in nyeee 
would like to make an engagement for the next schoo 
year. For several years principal of a public high 
school,he has given special attention to the ‘classic 
and can teach French or German if required. Corres- 
pondence solicited. Address *‘ A. B.,’’ at this Office. 


To Teachers. 


The undersigned, late Principal of 
School No. 4, Bayonne, N.J., and for 
many years a member of the Board of 
Education of that City, believes he can 
be of great service to teachers seeking 
positions. Send postal-cards, with full 
address, to 


W. D. MYERS, 
51 Dey Street, New York. 


DIPLOMAS. 


FOR COLLEGES, ACADEMIES, AND SCHOOLS. 
Elegant and Appropriate Designs. 
New and Beautiful Reward Cards, for Day and 
Sunday Schools. 
Samples and prices furnished on application to 
J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, Man’/’g Puds., 
275tf 141 Franklin St., Boston, & 39 Ann St., N.Y. 


DIPLOMAS 


Printed in the best style, and sent any distance by mail. 
Parchment, parchment paper, or cardboard, as desired. 
Send size and matter wanted, and get our estimate. 
Enclose stamp. 


N. E, SCHOOL FURNISHING CO., 
275 31 Franklin Street, BOSTON, 


USE THE UNRIVALED 


SILICATE 


BLACK DIAMOND 
LIQUID SLATING. 


Be sure and get the genuine article. For terms and 
directions for use, send to Sole Proprietors, N. VY. Sil- 
icate Book Slate Co., 191 Fulton St., N. 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


W.& L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. Y., 


Manufacturers of 


Civil Engineers’ and Surveyors’ Instruments, 


Dealers in all kinds of 
Drawing Instruments, Paper Vellum, 
and Supplies for Civil Engineers and Surveyors for 
both Field and Office use. 
Full illustrated price-list,on application. 264 tf (1) 


ART STUDENTS 


Received in the various branches of 


DRAWINC AND PAINTINC, 


Freehand and Model Drawing; 
Crayon and Charcoal Drawing ; Oil, Water-color and 
Pastel Painting ; China Painting, Modeling in Clay, 
Photograph Finishing, Sketching from Nature, etc. 
ACADEMY . 
W. H. TITCOMBE, Principal. 
LIBERTY TREE BUILDING, 630 Washington St. 7 


PURE CHEMICAL 


CHEMICALS APPARATUS. 


All persons desiring absolutely pure Chemicals and 
fine emical Apparatus will find the largest stock 
and most complete assortment, at the lowest price in 
America, by addressin 
ELMORE & RICHARDS 

4 Murray St., New York. 


275 ¢ 


240 zz (1) 


Catalogues on Application. 


Part I.—Mathematical Instruments (160 pp.) 
11,—Optical Instruments and Microscopes (144 pp. 

« Tit.— ¢ Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) 
(193 pp.) 


[V.—Philosoph. and Chemical Ap 
JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
12222(1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XII.—No, 4. 


LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Title. 
Brown’s Self-interpreting Family Bible. Royal 4to, pp. 1500. 


Fast and Loose in Dixie. 12mo, pp. 312. Cloth extra. 
Summer Boarders. 12mo, pp. 185, cloth extra, - 


Pharmaceutical and Medical Chemistry. 2 vols, 8vo, cl. 


Functions of the “rain. - - - - 
Diseases of the Throat and Nose. 12mo,cloth. - 
Orations of Demosthenes. 12mo, 
Geometry for Beginners. 16mo, cloth. - - 
The Tragedy of the Unexpected, and Other Stories. 
Socialism, with Preludes on Current Events. 12mo. 
The Steel Square and its Uses, 12mo, cloth. - 
Memoirs of Napoleon. 2 volumes. Newedition. - 
Second Thoughts. 2 volumes. - ° 4 
Stray Moments with Thackeray. . - 
New Departure in Collegiate Control and Culture. 
After matic Theology, What ? - - - 
Spiritaal Echoes. - - 

After the Pattern. - - - - 
Munted Down. - - - - 
Homeopathy. - - - - - - 
Living on Halfa Dimea - 


Saintsimon. Edited by Mrs. Oliphant. 16mo, fine cloth. Clifton’'W Collins 


Mount Desert, on the Coast of Maine. 12mo, pp. 103. 
The Functions of the Brain. 8vo, 


pp. 360. - - 
Ten Year Catalogue of the University of Michigan. Cloth. Z Chase 
The Science of Voice Production and Voice Preservation. G Holmes 


High Schools. - - - - - - 
Outdoor Life in Europe. - - - - 
Pennant Family. Franklin Sq. Library, No.124. - 
How and When the World will End. - - 
Aunt Lizzie Aiken. - - - 
Famous Victory. - - 

Ein Feste Burg. In 19 languages. - - - 


Author. Publisher. Price. 

Wm T Aimes $16 to 22 00 

Gen J M Drake Author’s Pub Co 1 50 

- Adele M Garrigues “ 6 1 00 


Dr John Mater Presley Blakiston 
Julius Althaus, M D “ “ 


- MorellMackenzie,MD “ as 


Prof F B Tarbell Ginn & Heath 
- ProfGA Hill 
Nora Perry Houghton, Mifflin & Co 
Joseph Cook 
- Fred C Hodgson Industrial Pub Co 75 
Abrantés D Appleton & Co 3 00 
- Breughton 
Thackeray 
Mills A 8 Barnes & Co 30 
Stebbins Colby & Rich 50, 75 
- Tucker -25, 35 
Stone Congregational Pub Co 1 00 
- Trowbridge a “ 1 00 
A Craig & Co 25 
- Palmer Geo 8 Davis 1 25 
Monmouth J M Davis 25 


J B Lippincott & Co 
Clara B Martin 


David Ferris G P Putnam’s Sons 2,50 
Richmond, Backus& Co 2 00 

Scribner & Welford 1 00 

Northrop Davis, Bardeen & Co 25 

- Thwing I K Funk & Co 20 
Beale Harper & Bros 15 

- Wild James Huggins 1 00 
Anderson Jansen, McClurg & Co 1 00 

Luther E Steiger 50 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


“GROWING YOUNG AGAIN.’’ —A gentle- 
man, the cashier of a Western bank, who 
had used Compound Oxygen for a little over 
a month, says in a letter: ‘‘I gained eight 
pounds while I was taking it, and almost 
began to think I was growing young again. 
As I had no distinct ailment, but only a general 
sense of good-for-nothingness accompanied by ex- 
treme nervousness and an inability to sleep long 
at a time, my case is not so striking as many 


others which I have read of in your pamphlet; 
but there must be multitudes in my condition 
who would use your preparation gladly if they 
knew of it.’”’ Our treatise on Compound Oxy- 
gen, which is sent free, contains a large amount 
of information in regard to this new treatment. 
Address Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1109 and 1111 
Girard street, Philadelphia. 


THE fame of the celebrated ‘‘ Smith Sisters,”’ 
of Glastonbury, Conn., through their persist- 
ent energy in claiming their rights in their 
town has extended far and wide. But it 
may not be so universally known that one of 
them has lately published their own transla- 
tion, of the Bible,—it being a literal rendering 
of the Hebrew,—and eminent scholars speak 
of it as a great work, It represents the labors 
of nearly a quarter of a century. Only one 
sister survives ; the whole family have passed 
away except Miss Julia Smith. She is now 
well advanced in life. She was over eighty 
years of age when she decided to publish it 
herself. This she has done, and the cost of 
the first edition reached nearly four thousand 


dollars. There were one thousand books 
made. Doubtless many Bible students, and 
many who would wish to compare this with 
the King James translation, will avail them- 
selves of the opportunity to procure one of 
these valuable Bibles. As one of her nearest 
relatives, I have taken the matter up, that she 
may receive back, in part, the money advanced 
upon it; though it is my opinion that, should 
no second edition be issued, it will very soon 
become a rare and valuable book. The price 
is $3.00, and will be sent by express or mail 
to any part of the United States. They can 
be procured by addressing 
Gro. G. McLEan, Portland, Conn. 


S. W. Stravus’s Normaal Musical Institute 
opens for a six weeks’ session, July 19, at 
Warsaw, a beautiful city of 4000 inhabitants, 
110 miles east of Chicago, and 40 miles west of 
Fort Wayne on the Pittsburgh and Fort Wayne 
R.R. The object of this Institute is to furnish 
the most thorough instruction in music (vocal 
and instrumental) in all its important branches, 
and especially to prepare and assist teachers. 


The demand for ‘‘good teachers” is rapidly 
increasing. The branches taught are: Nota- 
tion, Theory of Music, Harmony, Thorough 
Base, Methods of Teaching and Conducting, 
Church Music, S. 8S. Music, Voice Culture, 


' Day School Music, Glees, Music of the Great 


Masters, Piano aud Organ Playing, Sight 
Reading, etc. Mr. Straub is one of the best 
known and most successful teachers of Music 
in this country. 


As the time approaches for the close of our 
schools, many tired teachers are seeking for 
some quiet place where, during the summer, 


they can rest their wearied bodies and calm their 
disquieted nerves. Just such a retreat as is 
needed is ‘‘Our Home,” at Danville, New 
York. Situated upon a hillside overlooking 
the beautiful Genesee Valley, its location is 
one of the most delightful and healthful in 


plentiful and wholesome, while the expenses 
are very moderate, and the best of instruction 
is given in all that pertains to hygiene and the 
care of health. he weary and overworked 
teacher not only finds the quiet repose he so 
much desires for himself, but becomes vastly 
better fitted to care for his own health and the 
health of those committed to his charge, by a 
vacation rest of a few weeks at this, the largest 
and best sanitarium in America. 


It will interest the many friends of elocu- 
tionary culture to know that Miss C. S. Colby 
intends to form a class for a six weeks’ course 
at Newport, R. I., tocommence July 20, and 
continue until Sept. 1. We heartily recommend 
Miss Colby to those who may have the desire 
to blend with this season of recreation the rare 


opportunity of being taught by one who has 
had eminent success in this department in 
Boston for several years. She has the testi- 
monials of the most noted teachers of Voice 
Culture in America, among them that of Prof. 
James E. Murdoch, the late Prof. Lewis B. 
Monroe, and the late professor of Elocution in 
Harvard University, Stacy Baxter. Applica- 
tion for terms and full particulars should be 
made to Charlotte S. Colby, 149A Tremont 
street, Boston, Mass. 


AS WE sit writing with a lead-pencil of rare 
excellence, we are led to the conclusion that the 
Dixon Pencils belong to the era of modern im- 
provements, and we call special attention to the 
announcement, on the first page of this issue, 


for a statement of the various grades and points 
of superiority. No instrument of practical use 
in school or business-life is more important 
than the lead-pencil. If all the bad temper 
and consequent emphatic words of bad import, 
arising from the use of poor lead-pencils, were 
compiled, it would make a large volume every 
month. The way to avoid all temptation of 
this kind, and figure and draw in a calm and 
peaceful frame of mind, is to use Dixon’s, that 
sharpen without breaking, and mark perfectly. 


WE invite attention to the announcement of 
Prof. G. G. Allen, 680 Washington street, Bos- 
ton, in our present issue, in regard to steno- 
graphic instruction. Introducing this work on 


the scale that Prof. Allen has adopted, brings 
it as anew enterprise before the public. We 
are surprised that this has not been done be- 
fore in various parts of the country. The de- 
mand for phonetic reform has drawn attention 
to this very essential branch of education, rest- 
ing as it does ona purely phonetic basis. Prof. 
Allen has long been a warm advocate of pho- 
netic reform, and teaches the system of pho- 
nics thoroughly, together with stenography. 


THOMAS NELSON & Sons, 42 Bleecker street, 
New York, make an announcement on our last 
page, which will be good news to many teach- 
ers who long for and need The History of the 
19th Century, by Robert Mackenzie. They have 
reduced the price from $2.50 to $1.75. No 
book in the language is more serviceable to 


teachers interested in the great evemts and 
rogress made during the century than this. 


the United States. The food supplied is most’ 


Chambers’s 


| pedia at a merely nominal cost. 


remaining volume will be completed by October next. 


special terms to early subscribers. 


15 VOLS. OVER 13,000 PAGES. 


Among the wonderful things which have been accomplished for lovers of good books by the 
| “‘ Literary Revolution,” perhaps the most wonderful is the reproduction of this great Encyclo- 


Encyclopeedia. 


PRICE, DURING JUNE, $6.00. 


It is a verbatim repriut of the last English edition, in 15 beautiful volumes, clear nonpareil ree handsomely 
bound in cloth, for $7.50; the same printed on finer, heavier paper, wide margins, and bounc 
gilt top, price 945.00. Tlie first nine volumes are ready for delivery. Vol. 10 will be ready June 20. The 


in half Russia, 


$6 AN AMAZING OFFER. $6 


50 The more widely and rapidly these volumes are scattered, the greater is their influence in 
.30, 60, inducing other purchasers of this and our many standard publications. Accordingly we give 


To all whose orders and money are received during the month of June, we will supply the 15 volumes, in cloth, 


for $6.00, and in half Russia, gilt top, for £2.00. To any one sending from any place, where we have no 
special agent (usually the leaving bookseller of the town), aclub of five orders, we will allow a commission of 
iD per cent. The volumes issued will be sent at once by express, and the remaining volumes when completed. 

A specimen Volume ih cloth will be sent, postpaid, for 50 cemts or in half Russia, gilt top, for $1.00, and 


/may be returned at once if not satisfactory. 


The ‘“‘CHAMBERS’s ENOYCLUPZDIA ” comprises the first 15 volumes of our “ Library of Universal Know}. 


” tely wh blished. 
Loring, Short & Harmon 75 edge,” and the remiaening volumes, complete in themselves, will be suld separately when pu 


| STANDARD BOOKS. 


Library of Universal Knowledge, 21 vols., $10.50. 
Milman’s Gibbon’s Rome, 5 vols., $2.50. 

Macaulay’s History of England, 3 vols., $1.50. 
Macuulay’s Life and Letters, 50 cents. 

Macaulay’s Kssays and Poems, 3 vols., $1.80. 
Chambers’s Cyclopedia of Eng. Literature,4 vols., $2. 
Knight’s History of England, 4 vols., 3. 


| Phatarch’s Lives of Illustrious Men, 3 vols., $1.50. 


Geike’s Life and Words of Christ, 50 cents. 

Tousas Bible Concordance, 311,000 references (pre- 
paring). 

Acme Library of Biography, 50 cents. 

Book of Fables, Alsop, etc., illus., 50 cents. 

Milton’s Complete Poetical Works, 50 cents. 

Shakespeare’s Complete Works, 75 cents. 

Works of Dante, translated by Cary, 40 cents. 

Works of Virgil, transiated by Dryden 40 cents, 

The Koran of Mohammed, by Sale, 35 cents, 

Adventures of Don Quixote, illus., 50 cents. 

Arabian Nights, illus., 50 cents. 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, illus., 50 cents. 

Robinson Crusoe, illus., 50 cents. 

Munchausen and Gulliver’s iravels, illus., 50 cents. 


in postage stamps. Address 


JOHN B, ALDEN, Manager. 


Stories and Ballads, by E. T. Alden, illus., 50 cents, 
Acme Library of Modern Claasics, 50 cents. 
American Patriotism, 50 cents. 

Taine’s History of English Literature, 75 cents. 
Cecil’s Book of Natural! History, $1. 

Pictorial Lexicon, 35 cents. 

Sayings, by author of Sparrowgrass Papers, 50 cents. 
Mrs. Hemans’s Poetical Works, 60 cents. 

Kitto’s ( yclopedia of Bib. Literature, 2 vols., $1. 
Rollin’s Ancient Hi-tory, $2.25. 

Smith's Dictionary of the bible, illus., 90 cents. 
Works of Flavius Josephus, $2, 

Comic History of the U. S., illus., 50 cents. 
Health by Exercise, Dr. Geo, H. Taylor, 40 cents, 
Health tor Women, Dr. Geo. H. Taylor, 35 cents, 
Library Magazine, 10 centsa No., $1 a yenr. 
Library Magazine, bound volumes, 60 centS, 

Leaves frou: the an Lawyer, 

Each of the above bound in cloth. If by mail, post- 
age extra. Most of the books are also pubiished in fine 
editions and fine bindings at higher prices. 
Descriptive Catatogues aud Terms to Clubs 


sent free on request. 


Remit by bank draft, money order, registered letter, or by express. Fractions of one dollar may be sent 


AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANCE, 


Tribune Buiiding, New York. 


AGENCIE - Boston, H. L. Hastings; Philadelphia: Leary & Co.; Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & 
e Co.; ludianapolis, Rowen, Stewart & Cu.; ( leveland, Ingham, Clarke & Co.; Toledo, 


Brown, Eager & Co.; Chicago, Alden & Chadwick; in smaller towns, the leading Bookseller, only one in a place. 


the same time fills the mind with knowledge 
indispensable to intelligent teaching. Send as 
above for a prospectus. 

THE important announcement in THE JOUR- 
NAL of this week of the Governor of Virginia 
should attract the attention of those qualified 
to fill the responsible positions in the Virginia 
Agricultural and Mechanical College. The 
president, professors, and other employees 
of the institution are to be elected. ‘These 

sitions are to be filied by the State Board of 
Visitors at Blacksburg, on the 12th of August 
next. Applicants should address Hon, A. M. 
Keiley, Chairman of the Board, Richmond, Va. 


Ir is a great satisfaction to use first-class 


Blackboards, especially when you can get them 
(all things considered) for about the same 
price you have to pay for inferior ones. J. A. 
Swasey, 19 Brattle St., Boston, makes Black- 
boards that always give satisfaction, and they 
are very desirable. 


TEACHERS planning to go from Eastern New 
England to the next lustitute meeting at Sara- 
toga, would do well to take Pittsfield in their 
way, going orreturning. They will find pleas- 
ant rooms and rare facilities fur excursions at 
Maplewood Hall,— board at $1.50 a day, and 
conveyance from station free,—if they will ad- 
dress the manager, A. R. Mathes. 


Notice the admirable practical and scien- 
tific books advertised in Tuk JOURNAL by 
Henry Carey Baird & Co., 810 Walnut street, 


Philadelphia. His catalogue can be had on 
application, and it will astonish many Amer- 
ican scholars, even, to find how many and how 
excellent are the books adapted to the highest 
departments of culture contained in the list. 


‘Waar iT Dors.—Kidney-Wort moves the 
bowels regularly, cleanses the blood, and radi- 
cally cures kidney disease, gravel, piles, bilious 


headache, and pains which are caused by dis- 
ordered liver and kidueys. Thousands have 
been cured,—why should you not try it ? 


Evcui flourished about the year 300 B.C., 


and experts in flourishing Steel Pens can be 
suited among the numerous styles of the Ester- 
brook Steel Pen Co. 


SILK BANNERS 


J. & R. LAMB, New 


If you wish either to buy or sell School 


Books, new or second-hand, — 


Address A. S. CLARK, 
145 Nassau Street, 
23822 (P) New York City. 


m= MONEY, AND HOW TO MAKE IT. == 


A most important work, and which no one can afford 
to be without who desires to improve and advance their 
position, in life; shows clearly the inevitable way to 
success and rity, — contains 600 p»ges,—illustra- 
ted, leather binding. Sent postpaid on receipt of $3.25. 


NEW YORK & LONDON BOOK CO., 


258 tfeow(P) 21191 Broadway, New York. 


The Only Remedy 


That Acts at the Same Time on 


he Liver, The Bowels and The Kidneys 


This combined action gives tt wonderful 
wer to cure all diseascs. 


‘Are 


Because wé allow these great organs to be- 
come clogged or torpid, and poisonous hu- 


mors are therefore forced into the blood 
that should be expelled naturally. 


Biliousnes#, Piles; Constipation, Kidne 
Complaints and Diseases, We 
nesses and Nervous 
action 0, ese Organs ¢ 
er to throw Of wisease. 
ilious pains and aches ? 
es, Constipation ? 
hy fri dered Kidneys ? 
Why 


make six qtsof Medicine, 
he will order tt 


Reversible Writing- Books (patented) 
are the best. Look for them. 272 tf 


59 Carmine Street. 


Send for circular and price-list 


t is written in a style that entertains and at 


for DECORATION of DAY and SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS. 250 az 


SUPPLIED with Teachers 
by the New Eugland Bureau 
of Education, 16 Hawley St. 
Boston, Mass. Write for 4 
Circular exp 
265 


ning our method of doing business. 
. SNOW, Manager. 
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European’ Excursions. 


COOK'S GRAND EXCURSIONS 
To EUROPE 


FOR THE SUMMER OF 
1880. annuan may parry. 1880, 
Grand Annual Educational Vacation Party. 
Annual Midsummer Party. 
Special facilities for attending the Passion- 
Play at Ober-Ammergau, 
pamphlet, containing full particulars, with MAP 
oF EUBRORE, sent free on application. Tourist 
Tickets for Independent Travelers, by ali routes. 
Cook’s Excursionist contains fares for over 1000 
ours ; by mail, 10 cents. For full particulars please 
address THOS. COOK & SON, 
261 Broadway, New York; P. 0. Box 4197. 
265 197 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


 SOURCEE'’S 
EDUCATIONAL TOURS 


IN THE — 


OLD WORLD! 


THIRD YVEAR,---1880. 


Europe, Egypt, and the Holy Land. 


Grand Summer Excursions through ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND, HOLLAND, BELGIUM, 
GERMANY, AUSTRIA, ITALY, SWIT- 
ZERLAND, FRANCE, &c.— All the capitals, 
leading art centers, and most picturesque places to be 
visited. — LONDON, PARIS, BERLIN, 
VIENNA, BOME, &c.— The Scottish, Italian, 


and Swiss Lakes.—The Adriatic Sea.—The High Alps. 
—Several of the Chief Alpine Passes to be Crossed. 

The Eastern Tours to take place in the Autumn, and 
to include all points of THE GREATEST BIBLICAL 
AND HISTORIC IMPORTANCE. 

Special Trips in connection with the Great Sun- 
day School Celebration at LONDON, and the 
Handel Festival at the CRYSTAL PAL- 
ACE, which begins Sept. 18.— Chance to witness the 
Passion Play at OBER-AMMERGAU. 

Eight Different Sailing Dates.—Company Select. 
—Numbers in Sections Limited.—Free Carriage 
Drives in all Principal Cities.—All Travel, Hotels 
&c., First Class.—Special Concerts.— Additioual 
Advantages and More Extended Routes, making the 
Excursions the Cheapest and Grandest ever announced. 

Prices from $285 to $660. 


A ne pamphlet, giving full particulars, sent 
. Address 


free 
E. TOURJEE, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
VACANCIES 
IN 


Virginia Agricultural and 
Mechanical College. 


Under a joint resolution of the General Assembly of 
Virginia, of March 9, 1880, it is my duty to announce 


271 tf 


-that the Board of Visitors of the Virginia Agricultural 


and Mechanical College have resolved to hold a meet- 
ing at Blacksburg, on the 12th day August next, for 
the purpose of electing ‘‘ professors and all other offi- 
cers and employees of the College.”’ 

As now organized, the chairs are as follows: Presi- 
dent and Professor of Moral Philosophy; Professor of 
Natural Philosophy and Military Tactics; Professor of 
Mathematics; Professor of English Language and Lit- 
terature (including preparatory studies), Professor of 
Agriculture, Chemistry, and Natural History; Professor 
of German, French, and Latin, Professor of Technical 
Mechanics and Drawing. 

officers are Treasurer, Farm Manager, and 
ysician. 

The President's salary is $2,000 and a house; the sal- 
ary of each 3 aero is $1,500 and a house. 

The Board of Visitors will meet, also, June 30, at 
Blue Ridge Springs, in order to consider whether or 
not any changes shall be made in the subjects or distri- 
bution of studies, or in the policy of the college. Per- 
sons interested can receive information as to all details 
by correspondence. 

Applicants should address Hon. A.M. KEILEY, Rich- 
mond, Va., who is now the chairman of the Board. 

RED. W. M. HOLLIDAY, 


276 f oe Governor of Virginia. 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz 


The General College Course, | 
e Scientific Course. 
e Five Years’ Musical Course. 
S Courses in Clas- 
cs, Mathematics, Modern Lan es, 
and the Sciences. ‘ otis 
Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
need Teachers. 
Coll 


1 ADA L. HOWARD, President, 
76 az Wellesley. Mass. 


TEACHERS! send for Public School Journal, 
a Cincinnati, O. $1.50 per 7% one month, 15 cents ; 
© Mos,, 25ets. Portaits and Examination Questions. 
LORAL REWARD CARDS, 4x 2%, with teacher’s name 
printed to.order, 2 cts. each. with your 
name for 3-ct. stamp. F. E. ADAMs, Hill, N.H. 275b 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Opento bothsexes. Address the Registrar. 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. J As. W.STRONG, Pres. 


ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPT. of Dartmouth 
College. Liberal Education on a scientific basis. 
Address Prof. E. R. RUGGLES, Hanover, N. H. 202 


RENCH LANGUAGE. Mme.E. DECOMBES will re- 

ceive into her family, during the summer, one or two 

ladies wishing to study and practice French conversa- 
tion. 62 Clarendon Street, Boston. 274d 


F'sto COURSE OF ORATORY AND EXPRES- 


SION, at Rooms of Boston Univ. School of Oratory. 
ROF. MONROE’S METHOD. Address ANNA BARIGHT, 
teacher in B. U. Sch. of Oratory, 7A Beacon S8t., Boston. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 25 and 26. 
8. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 
on address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THOMPSON, Worcester, Mass. 


Veer LAW SCHOOL. Re 
ea 


lar course two years. 
egree of D. C. L.), two 

dress 
214 


ost uate course (for 
rs. Fall term opens Sept. 25. Forcircular, 
rof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 


FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 
For Gata INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 


For Catalogue apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


an SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAS. C,. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 zz 


WOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
gessuperior. Revs.C.V.SPEAR &R.E. AVERY, Princs. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
mM OR ovTT, A.M., cipal. 12 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
Cer STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


For catalogue or information, » at New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 zz 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WORCESTER. For Both Sezes. 

ext entrance examination, September 14, 1880. 

55 zz Address E. H. RUSSELL, Principal. 


— STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 ScHOOL 8T., BOSTON. 
WALTER SMITH, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 5522 


PROVIDENCE, R 

Regular course of study, two years. AS and Ad- 

vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 

for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAS8s. 
The next entrance examination, Sept. 1, 
1880. For circulars, address ELLEN HYDE, . 


TE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
r catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
For ies only. 
or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MASS. 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. SooTT. 133 


PREPARATORY. 


Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 

fferent departments, Kinde , Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three 
to twenty-one years of age. Special students received 
in all ons of Upper Department. 


‘NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence 
F R. I., prepares for College, Scientific Schools, an 
or Business. Experienced teachers throughout. 
Special teachers of Elocution ; new school buildings, 
with complete modern appointments; Chemical and 
Philosophical Laboratory ; Military Drill. Apply to 
Mowry & Gorr, Princi 


ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt: A first-class 
Boarding School for both sexes. - nses moderate. 
For catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, cipal. 80zz 


REENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
ncipal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 


Berkshire Co., Mass. Established in 1842, Prepares 
ys for Conegs or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
logues address BrenJ. F. MILs, A.M., Principal. 


M YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Ct. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. Buckiyn, A. M. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior advan for Classical and Scientific 
training. Apply to H. T. FULLER, Principal. 7022 


RCESTER ACADEMY, Founded 1834. Thor- 
W — ly equipped. Furnishes best of instruction. Ad- 
. LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


W*s T NEWTON English and Classical School. 
Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 651 


Publishers. 


‘* Bears the palm over all,—I know of no text-book to 
be compared with it.”—Dr. Peabody,of Harvard Univ. 


OVE’S “The best I have found.”— 
C LE R Dr. Grove, Wesleyan Univ., O. 
“ Better than “A great improve- 
any in use.’’ COM PLETE 
—Professor Bangs, Pres. Trinity 
New Haven, Conn. SO | ENT | fF i College, N. C. 
“It is brief and accurate beyond 
precedent.’’—Chicago Ed. Weekly. G RAM MAR. 
*¢ No other text-book on any science has ever been 80 
perfectly adapted to save time and labor. Isa new de- 
arture,—most important one of present century. Let 
achers and students rejoice.’’— Nat’! Jour. of Ed. 
g@ By mail, $1.25; Intro., $1.00; Examin-, 75 cts. 
AUTHORS’ PUBLISHING CO., Publishers, 
270 eow tf 27 Bond Street, New York. 


THE “AHN-HENN 
German, French, and Latin, 


being easy, practical, and low-priced, carefully 
graded and thorough, with 


WALL-CHARTS, READERS, AND KEYS, 


(which latter being very useful for dictation exercises, 
sold to teachers only), are fast superseding other 
methods of instruction in Public Schools, Academies, 
and Colleges. Specimen pages sent gratis; copies for 
exanination at half price. Best terms for introduction 
and exchange. Extensive assortment of 


GERMAN CLASSICAL PIECES, 


for use in colleges, at from 10 cts. each. Largest stock 
of German Books in all departments. Kindergar- 
ten Material and Kindergarten Books. Terrestrial, 
Celestial, and Relief Globes. Catalogues gratis. 

Ge Foreign Books and Periodicals imported 
from Germany, England, France, Spain, Portugal, 
Italy, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Russia, 
Greece, Brazil, and other countries. 

E. STEIGER, 
25 Park Place, NEW YORK. 


PHYSICAL LIFE 


BOTH SEXES. 


A brilliant }ook, fascinating pure in 
language, endo by physicians every-where. An 
elaborate exposition of the Physical Life of Man 
and Woman. [Elegantly printed and fully Illus- 


trated. Extraordinary Inducements to Agents 
Address JONES BROTHERS & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

6 W National Subscription Agency 

0 Oldest of the kind in the U.S. 
Order all PERIODICALS American 
and Foreign, at CLUB RATES. Send 
TO stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 
ers aupplied with Books, and Station- 
F ery of every kInd at wholesale rates. 
SAV A full line of SCHEDLER’S SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price-list on 
MO N EY School Su yplies,all kinds. 
» | Address HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 

253 zz 1314 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 

YOouduU CAN 
AT THE 
BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
(6 BROMFIELD STREET, 
EVERYTHING needed in all grades of Schools. The 
standard and latest Text-Books used in Colleges, Acad- 
emies, Public and Private Schools, constantly on hand, 
and supplied LOW, Orders from School Boards, 
Superintendents and Teachers solicted. Prompt atten- 
tion given to orders by mail. 

Headquarters in New England for Educational Sup- 

plies and School Merchandise of every description. 


CHAS. DESILVER & SONS. 
1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, publishers of 


_Interlinear Classics. 


“¢ We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merel 
scraping together so much miserable Latin and Gree 
as might be learned otherwise easily and delightfully 
in one year.’’— Milton. 

Virgil, Cesar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, Ju- 
venal, and Livy, each, $2.25. Homer’s Iliad, Gospel 
St. John, and Xenophon’s Anabasis, each, $2.75. 

Clark’s Practical and Progressive Latin Grammar ; 
adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, and to 
all other systems. Price, $1.50. 

Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s American 
Speakers, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 

stories, Manesca’s French Series, etc. 

ce Sample es of Interlinears free. Send for 
terms and c soulaan 247 zz 


14 Milk St., Boston, 


Booksellers, Stationers 


AND DEALERS IN 
4) TEACHERS’ SUPPLIES. @ 


aa@-We carry the largest stock of School 
and College Text-books to be found in New 
England, A full line of Blank.Books and 
Stationery, adapted to every want. Special 
discounts to Teachers and School Boards. 
Correspondence solicited. ADDREss AS ABOVE. 


TEACHING BY CORRESPONDENCE.! 


perms low. Send for circular. 8. L. BENNETT, 548 


ourth Street, South Boston, Mass 275 e 


‘eachers 


’ Read “ Our Grand Premium,” on 
TEAC HERS! 2d THE JOURNAL of May 


RUBE’S NUMBER OARDS. First and Second. $3a 
hundred; samples, 6c. NIcHOLS & HALL, 32 Brom- 
field 8t., or & HEATH, 18 Tremont Boston. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


GRADED SUPPLEMENTARY READING, 
By PROFESSOR TWEED. 
No. 1, Adapte! for First Year Primary. 


“ “ Third “ 
4, First “ “ 
“ 5, Second “ 
“ Third “ 


Price, $3.00; by mail, 4 cts. each. 


Strong manilla 
jackets for the same, one cent. 276 


NEW HYGIENIC AND SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 


BIBLE HYGIENE; or, Health Hints, By a PHysician, 
12mo, cloth; price, $1.25. 

HEALTH, AND HEALTHY HOMES; a Guide to Domestic 
Hygiene. By GEORGE WILSON, A.M.,M.D. 12mo, 
314 pp., cloth; price, $1.50. 

WATER ANALYSIS, for Sanitary Purposes. 
12mo, cloth; price, $1.00. 

RESLEW BLAKISTON, 
PUBLISHER, BOOKSELLE.2, AND IMPORTER, 

1 1012 Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
THE PULPIT COMMENTARY. 
Volumes now ready: 

EZRA to ESTHER,. 8¥o ........0-. 
By CANON RAWLINSON, JAS. MORRISON, and others. 
Circulars on application. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 


Publishers and Booksellers, 
269 57 Park Row, New York City. 


POPULAR EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Tilus., 


NTRODUCTORY PRICES, Per Dos. 

American Standard System of Penmanship...... 80c. 
American Standard System of Drawing.......... 80 
Greene’s First Steps Written Language....... 80 
Blementary, NOS. ANA 40 


American Standard Writing Spellers . coe § 
American Standard (vmposition Book.......... 56 
WeOLWORTH &« CO., 

260 zz 76 Duane St., N.Y.; 15 Bromfieid St., Boston. 


JOHN W. LOVELL 


24 BonpD N EW YORE. 


STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 
Dickens’s Complete Works, 15 vols., $22.50 


Knight’s History of England,’ “ 10.00 
Macaulay’s Hist. of England, 5 “ 5.00 


Rollin’s Ancient History, 4“ 6.00 
Plutarch’s Lives, . 3 & 4.50 
Taine’s English Literature, ; * 1.50 
Schmitz’s Ancient History, 1 « 1.25 


Full Descriptive Catalogue mailed on application. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Priludéiphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Common Schoo! Literature. 
Lloyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 

Pelton’s Unrivaied Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 

Peterson’s Science. 247 eow 


WILLIAM WOOD & CO., 
27 Great Jones Street, NEW YORE, 


PUBLISH 
Brown’s First Lines of Engiish Grammar. 
Brown’s Institutes ef English Grammar. 
Brown’s Grammar of English Grammars. 
Lambert's Primary Physiology. 
Roscoe’s Elementary Chemistry. 
Atkinson’s Ganot’s Elementary Physics. 


Very favorable terma for introduction. 248 tf 


R. WORTHINGTON’S NEW BOOKS. 


THOU AND I: WITH OTHER POEMS. By THEODORE 
TILTON. With Steel Portrait by Ritchje. 1 vol., 
12mo, cloth extra, gilt top; $1.75. 


MR. PROCTOR’S NEW BOOK, 
ROUGH WAYS MADE SMOOTH. By Riouarp A. PRoo 
TOR. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth; $2.25. 
PAPYRUS LEAVES: With contributions by LoNGFEL- 
LOW, LOWELL and others. Quarto, cl., full gilt; $5. 


244 R. WORTHINGTON, 750 Broadway, N. ¥. 


Church Anthems, 


A New Collection of Anthems, Chants, 
etc., for opening and closing public 
worship, also adapted to the wants of 


CONVENTIONS AND SOCIETIES. 


BY 


C. C. Case and C. C. Williams. 


Full of bright Solos, Duets, Anthems, Chants, etc., 
for church service and all other sacred occasions. 


Easy Aathems for Amateur Choirs, 
Many more difficult for skillful stngers. 


Not only the best works of the editors, but also choice 
contributions from twenty-five writers, and the bright- 
est Anthems of the late P. P. Bliss. The pages of 
‘Church Anthems”’ are larger than usual ; the 
same, $7.50 per dozen by express; single copies 75 ets. 
by mail. Specimen pages free. 

Send stamp for specimen copy of “‘ Church’s Musical 


Visitor.”’ 
JOHN CHURCH & CO,, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
276 eow 


Or 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE FREE SCHOOL SYSTEM OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 


By FRANCIS ADAMS, 
Secretary of the National Education League. 


A BOOK . 81.75. 
EVERY Address 
EDUCATOR NEW-ENG. PUB. CO., 
206 tf NEEDS. 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


w=" ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
16 HAWLEY STREET, BosTon. 
For circular or information, address F. B. Sxow, 
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NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XII.—No. 1. 


Publishers. 
D. APPLETON & CO., 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 


CORNELL'S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Nineteen Pages of Maps, One Hundred and Thirty 
Diagrams and Illustrations. 


The book is made attractive by avoiding dry, statis- 
tical style, and the wonders of nature are presented 
in a very striking and interesting manner. 


IT IS UNQUESTIONABLY THE BEST 


Physical Geography published. Sample copy for ex- 
amination, 75 cts. 


Genl. Agt. for New England, 
M. W. HAZEN, 6 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


J. H. BUTLER & O0., 
Philadelphia, Pa 


THE STANDARD SERIES OF 


Pictorial Histories. 


By 8S. G. GOODRICH, 


(PETER PARLEY). 
Intro. Ez. 


Goodrich’s Am. Child’s Pict. Hist. of U.S. $0.50 $0.40 
Goodrich’s Pictorial History of the U.S., 1.05 = .70 


Goodrich’s Pictorial History of England... 1.10  .80 
Goodrich’s Pictorial History of France.... 1.10 — .80 
Goodrich’s Pictorial History of Rome..... 1.10 
Goodrich’s Pictorial History of Greece.... 1.10 80 
Goodrich’s Common-school History of the - 
Goodrich’s Practical Natural History..... 1.10 .80 


ALLEN & GREENOUGH’S LATIN. GRAMMAR, 


One hundred and seventy-nine schools and colleges 
have introduced Allen & Greenough’s Grammar since 
the issue of our Annual Catalogue for 1879-80. 

PrRoF. F. D. ALLEN, Yale College.— I think it the 
best Grammar we have.”’ 

Pror. H. P. WRIGHT, Yale College.—‘ At least 
equal to any Latin Grammar now in use.” 

Pror. SAMUEL HAhT, Trinity College.—“ By far 
the best I have had the opportunity of examining.” 

Pror. J. K. LORD, Dartmouth College.—“ 1 heartily 
say I like the Grammar. I like its clearness and ar- 
rangement, and es 7 its suggestiveness.”’ 

PRoF. E. H. GRIFFIN, Williams College.—* I prefer 
this to any Grammar I know of, for school-room use.” 

Pror. H. L. CHAPMAN, Bowdoin College. — ‘In 
my opinion, it stands unrivaled among American 
Grammars for the pyr’! and college courses.” 

Pror. FRANCES E. LORD, Wellesley College—“I 
know of no Latin Grammar so well adapted to schools 
and colleges.”’ 

GINN & HEATH, Publishers, 

BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Publish Franklin Sq. NEW YORK, 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 


The Only Illustrated School Edition in the World. 

From PROF, Epwp. A. DOWDEN, LL.D., of the Univ. 
vo Dublin, author of “Shakspere: His Mind and Art.” 

incline to think that no edition is likely to be so use- 
ful for school and home reading as yours. Your notes 
contain so much accurate instruction, with so little that 
is superficial; you do not neglect the xsthetic study of 
the play; and in externals, paper, type, binding, etc., 
you make a book “ pleasant to the eyes”’ (as well as 
be desired to make one wise ’’)—no small matter, 
I think, with young readers and with old. 

From EDWIN A. ABBOTT, M.A., author of “Shake- 
spearean Grammar.” I have not seen any edition that 
compresses so much necessary information into so small 
a space, nor any that so completely avoids the common 
faults of commentaries on Shakespeare,—needless repi- 
tition, superfluous explanation, and unscholar-like ig- 
noring of difficulties. 

A. ©. STOCKIN ay New Eng., 
262 a in St 


A S.BARNES & CO 


Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Beoks 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 
The National Teachers’ Library 


Strictly professional books for Teachers. 


Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 
$1.50 pef annum. Bazaple free for Teachers. A liberal 
commission to Clubs and Agents. 


tar Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
Warehouse, 111 and 118 William St., NEW YORK. 
General Agent for New England, 
H. M. CABLE, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 


624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Labbertons Historical Series. 

Brooks’ Classics. 

Coppee’s English Literature. 

White's Astronomy. 

Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 

Roth’s Short Geography and Chart. 

Diehl’s Choice Reading Series. 

Walker’s Elements of Grammar. 

Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-English 
Dictionary. 

Hay’s Every-Day Reasoning. 


*,* Bor terms and other information, address the 
Publishérs. 150 zz 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD CO., 


Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
810 WALNUT S8T., PHILADELPHIA. 


Our new and enlarged Catalogue of Practical and 
Scientific Books, % pages, 8vo ; catalogues of books on 
Social Science, Political Economy, Banks, Population, 
Pauperism, and kindred subjects; a catalogue of re- 
cent additions to our stock of Practical Scientific and 
Tees Works ; sent free to any one who —— 

e388. 


CLARE. & MAYNARD, New York, 


PUBLISH 


Anderson’s Histories and Hist’1 Readers; 
Leighteon’s History of Rome; 
Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 
Keetel’s French | 
Beed and Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 
lish and Higher Lessons in English; 

Miutehison’s Physiclegy and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, 4Agt., ABRAM BROWN, 

46 Madison St., Chicago. 117 Devonshire St., Boston. 


COLLINS & BROTHER, 
414 Broadway, New York. 


Adams’s Improved Arithmetic, $ .65 
Olmsted’s School Astronomy (Snell), 
Parker’s First Lessons, Natural Philosophy, -50 


Parker’s Natural Philosophy (1’lympton), . 1.50 
Preston’s Bookkeeping, . . . . 
Scott's Manual of United States History, ‘ 
Scott’s Review History of the United States, 


-70 
Zachos’s New American Speaker, . . . 1.6 


ROBERT 3. DAVIS & CO., 


36 Bromfield St., BOSTON, 
BREENLEAF’S NEW ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, 


Revised, 1879. College Examination Problems added. 


NEW UNIVERSITY ALGEBRA. 
By WrestuHk WELLS, of Boston University. 


For information, address the Publishers. 
8. BEEDE, Dubuque, la.; 0. LEACH, N.Y., Agts. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


628 and 630 Chestnut $t, PHILADELPHIA. 


PUBLISHERS QF 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. | 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. | 

WARREN'S New Geographies. 

GREENE'S New Grammars. 142 Grand St. 

HAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 

BERARD'S New U.S. History. 

GOOBRICH'S Child's History. 

APPLETON’S Young Chemist. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & 00., 

BOSTON. 


American Poems. Selected from the works of Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 
With Biographical Sketches and Notes. 16mo,§1.25. 


AMERICAN PROSE. Acom on volume to 
American Poems.” Selections from the works of 
Hawthorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes 
Lowell, Thorean, Emerson. With Introduction and 
Notes, which make it an admirable reading-book for 
High and Grammar Schools, and no less a’ tive to 
the general reader. $1.25. 


BALLADS AND LYRICS. Selected and ar- 
ranged by HENRY CABOT LODGE. 16mo. A very at- 
tractive collection of about one hundred and fifty of 
the best ballads and lyrics in English and American 
literature. Hardly any striking poem of these classes, 
from “ Chevy Chase” to “‘The Wonderful One-Hoss 
Shay,” is omitted from this book, which is equally de- 
sirable for use in schools and the family circle. $1.25. 

Andrews’ Latin Series. 

Botta’s Handbook Universal Literature. 12mo. $2.50. 

Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 30 cts. 

Greene’s English Language. $1.05 

Murdock’s Vocal $1.25. 

Richardson’s Primer of American Literature. 50c. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH 

Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm’t, 
White's Industrial Drawing; 
Swinton’s Outlines of History ; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series ; 
Dana’s Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship; 

Swinton’s Geographies; 

Webster's Dictionaries ; 

Gray’s Botanies; &c., &c., &c.’ 


For New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 


14 Milk Street, Beston. 
SHELDON & CO., 
NEW YORK, 

Pablish the following new and attractive School Books: 


5 Arithmetics, 


A full Common School course-in two books.) © 
Olney’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 


5 | Patterson’s Spellers. 
| Colten’s New 
ter 


Shaw’s English L ature. 
Lossing’s Outline of U. S. Mistery. 
Hoocker’s New Physiology. 

* JUST PUBLISHED. 
Avery’s Elements of Natural Philosophy. 
Elem. of Bhetoric and Composition. 
Palmer’s Elements of Bookkeeping. 


Introductory Prices Greatly Reduced. 


For te . 
114 ws 41 Franklin Street, Boston. 


PHILADELPHI 

Invite attention to the following Educational Works 
published by them: 

Cutter’s Series of Physiologies. 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics. 
Sanford’s Elementary Algebra. 
Haldeman’s Etymology 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries. 
Atwater’s Elementary Logic. 
Leed's History of the United States. 
Derry’s History of the United States. 
Wickersham’s Educational Works. 
Long’s Primary Grammar. 
Schmitz’s German Grammar. 
Walker’s Science of Wealth. 


Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 245 22 


PORTER & COATES 
Publishers, PHILADELPHIA. 
The following are the newest and best text-books, 
and are éndorsed by prominent educators as superior 
to all others: 
Raub’s Normal First Reader. 
Second 
Third 
Fourth ‘ 
Fifth 66 
Raub’s Elementary Arithmetic. 
66 Complete 66 
Buckwalter’s Elementary Speller. 
Comprehensive ‘ 
Ceoates’s Comprehensive Speaker. 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
Blair’s Bhetoric. 
Brown’s Elementary Algebra. 
Sharpless’s Geometry. y 


&@~ Descriptive Catalogue sent on application. 


THOS. T. BAILEY, Gan’! Agt. for New England, 
23 Franklin St., Bostun, Mass. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


19 Murray Street, New York, 


PUBLISH 
Maury’s Geographies. 
Holmes’ Readers, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Series. 
Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Series. 155 zz 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 


Huxley’s Lessonsin Elem. Physiology, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog., 4.1 
Reoscee’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junier Course of Pr. Chemistry, 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, . 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessonsin Astronomy, 1.235 


Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
154 22 22 Bond Street, New York. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. 


A BOOK FOR THE TIMES. 


*« Presenting in a handy form a History of the great 

events and movements of the present century, in 
our own country, throughout the British Empire, 
on the Continent of Europe. and in America.” 


JUST OUT, 


THE 19™ CENTURY, 


A HISTORY. 
By ROBERT MACKENZIE, 
Crown 8vo. 464 pp. $1.75. 


“ Written ina larly terse and peggy style, 
the work is not merely a record of facts, but is his. 
tory in the truest sense, and in its most instructive 
and attractive form.”’ 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


23 Hawley St., Boston, 
Have Just Published 


‘WORDS AND NUMBERS. A Lesson- 
Book for Primary Schools. By HENRY E. 
SAWYER, A.M., Associate Principal in State Nor- 


mal School, New Britain, Conn. 16mo. 
Sent for examination on receipt of 18 cts, 


This work is designed for the second year in Primary 
Schools, and is based on an entirely new — It com- 
bines in one book, with sufficient suggestions and mod- 
els for teachers, the subjects requi to be taught in 
the second year; so that, with the exception of a 
was 0 ally pre or schools under the 
author’s supervision, and is viblished at the uest of 
teachers who haye used it and seen the results of its use. 

Circulars sent on vee. Correspondence s0- 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. Publishers] 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 
Educational Publications, 
Guyot’s New Geographies, 
Guyot’s Wall Maps, 
Sheldon’s New Readers, 
Felter’s New Arithmetics, 
Cooley's Physics, 
enney’s Zoologies, 
valuable Grammar and High-schoo! Text 
8. 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
or address 


WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 


New-England Agent, 
180 33 Hawley Street, Boston. 
TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & Co. 


758 Broadway, New York. 


School Music Books. 


THE SONC SHEAF, 
A new collection of Vocal Music, arranged in One, 
Two, Three, and Four Parts; with A Complete 
Elementary Course. 
Sample Copy by Mail........Fifty Cents, 


HAPPY HOURS, 
A popular collection of Songs, with Brief Ele. 
mentary Course, for Schools, Academies, &&, 
Sample by Mail........ .... Thirty Cents. 


SONCS OF LE. 
16mo, cloth,........ $1.00. 


Address the Publishers, as above. 223 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & 00., 
Publishers of 107 Chambers St., New York 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 

Bartholomew’s Drawing Series. 

Dinsmore’s Graded Spe ing Blanks. 

Pattersen’s Composition Books. 

Crosby’s Greek Text Books. 

Hauson’s Latin Course. 

The Cambridge Course of Physics. 

Wilson’s Treatise on Punctuation. 
Catalogues, etc., furnished. Correspondence solicited 

General Agent, 

A. 8. MANSON, 32 Rt.. Roatan. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


NEW YorK. 


romfiel 


PUBLISH 
Hart’s German Classics for Students. 

(4 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.), 75c. to $20 
The Elementary Series (30 vols.), $ .75 
The Advanced Science Series (13 vols.), 1.25 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Contin. to’717. 4.50 

0 | Godwin’s Cyclo. of B phy, (new ed. 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Homeand School, 1.25 

+70 | Gombert’s French Classics. Per vol., -50 
90 | Leffingwell’s English Classics Schools, 1.50 


Iretand’s Pocket Classical tionary, 75 


1.25 
Logic 


tes 
Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, etc. 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 


0. B. TOWLE, 
381 Washi St., Boston, 


Educational Agent for New England. 


L. PRANG & CO., 


Art AND EpvucaTIonaL PvuBLISHERS, 
286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing 
prepared for public gghools by PRo¥r. WALTER SMITH, 
néral supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public 
hools, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 


The American Drawing Medels for the use 
of common schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
and science, 


Drawing Materials. 


Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools 
and families. and plants represented in their 
natural colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 
lessons. 

1552s 


Prang’s American Chromos. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


15 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


NEW TEXT-BOOK. 


BURR ON STRESSES. 


A course on the Stresses in 


Bridge and Roof Trusses, Arched Ribs, and 
Suspension Bridges. 


Prepared for the Department of Civil Engineering at 
the Rensselaer Polytechnic 


By W. H. BURR, C. E., 
Prof. o& Rational and Technical Mechanics. 


licited. Address Publishers, as above ; or 
THOMAS H. BUSH, Agent, 
256 70 Metropolitan Block, Chicago. 


lvol.,8vo. 12 Folding Plates and Wood-cuts. 


McGUFFEY’S REVISED READERS are the latest, 
the most attractive, and the best Readers published. 
They cover a wider range of the best English litera- 
ture than at any other series. 
They contain selections from the writings of two hun. 
dred (200) standard authors. 
They are better and more profusely illustrated than 
any other ry all . 
ey are em with 274 engravings pew 
by 60 of the best artists in America. : é 
ypography, Prin an are e 
highest style of the book-maki —_ 


McGufféy’s Revised Readers and Spellers. 


400,000 Four Hundred Thousand Introduced in Four Months, 400,000 


Price. Samp. 
McGuffey’s Revised Introd. 
Pirst Reader, - - - 10 12 
Second Reader, - - -15 20 
Third Reader, - - - 20 30 
Fourth Reader, - - - 25 £35 
Fifth Reader, - - - 40 55 
Sixth Reader, - - - 50 70 


| VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 
M. W. TEWKSBURY, wew-Hngland Agent, 


No. 8 HAWLEY STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 


Cincinnati and New York. 
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